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This Extra 
Half -Inch 


means 20 per cent 
more air, one extra 
ply of fabric and 
a thicker tread 


It means more mileage, 
less tire trouble and 








lower cost of upkeep 
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More Tire 


The Only Way to Get a Better Tire 


The Same Price 


The same price as some tires 
cost you nowadays will buy a half- 
inch larger Goodyear. 


And the wider tires fit the same 
rim. 


You have choices like these, for 


instance: 
A 30x3% ora 31x4 
A 32x3"% or a 33x4 
A 34x4 or a 35x4% 
A 36x4¥% or a 37x5 


The smaller tires, if you buy 
some makes, cost as much as the 
wider Goodyears. 


No Extra Quality 


To better Goodyear quality is 
utterly impossible. We have 
proved that by thousands of tests. 
Positively the only way to get a 
better tire is to get a larger size. 


A half-inch added to the width 


means an extra ply of fabric. It 
means, on the average, one-fifth 
more air, which measures tire ca- 
pacity. It means a thicker tread. 


Get that extra size for your 
extra price, and you've something 
well worth having. It will lessen 
your tire troubles and reduce your 
tire upkeep. 


Get These Things, Too 


Get protection from rim-cuts. 
We guarantee that in Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Save the blow-outs due to wrin- 
kled fabric. We save them for 
you by our exclusive “On-Air” 
cure, at a cost of $1,500 daily. 


Combat loose treads. A patent 
method — used by us alone—re- 
duces this danger by 60 per cent. 


Get All-Weather treads. These 
are tough, double-tthick anti-skids. 
They are flat and regular, so they 
run like a plain tread. And they 
grasp wet roads with deep, sharp, 
resistless grips. 





Not one of these four great fea- 
tures is found in any other tire. 
Together they are saving tire users 
millions of dollars each year. And 
Goodyear tires, because of these 
savings, outsell any other tire. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 











Today they undersell 16 other 
makes because of our mammoth 
output. But they still are the best 
tires men can build. And they 
still are the only tires which offer 
you these four great Goodyear 
features. 


Inner Tubes 


Buy Goodyear Reinforced 
(Never Colored) 


In tubes we offer you the Good- 
year Reinforced. They are extra 
thick where they meet the rim— 
where the pinching occurs which 
ruins most inner tubes. 


They are made of pure rubber 
in layers. They have 30 per cent 
more rubber than the average inner 
tube—due to this reinforcement. 


They are never colored—all are 
natural gray. To color a tube we 
would need to add a large per- 
centage of mineral alloy. 


There is no way known to 
lengthen tube service like this | 
Goodyear reinforcement. 





Any dealer, if you ask him, will 
supply these things to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 





London, England 


Dealers Everywhere 





Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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YOU CAN GET A PACKARD 


IN SEPTEMBER 


The season’s production of Packard “2-38” six- 
cylinder cars was sold out in April and fell 500 short 
of market requirements. We thank our patrons for 
this endorsement. 

For the past month we have been accepting orders 
for the next model—deliveries to be made September :. 


The Packard “3-38” contains all the essential fea- 
tures of the previous model, and in addition those 
refinements which would naturally accrue at this 
advanced stage of Packard development. 


Twenty styles of open and closed bodies, ranging 
from two to seven passengers, give a ‘wide choice, fitted 
to every use and satisfying the individual taste. 


There will be no advance in price. We invite your 
patronage. Any Packard dealer will be pleased to 


give you a demonstration. Catalog on request. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT » MICHIGAN 


Lincoln Licensed 
Highway Under Kardo 
Contributor Patents 





Packard “3-38” Standard Touring Car, Seven Passengers, Price $3,850 
































10,000 Demanded This Car 


More than 10,000 persons, in the past seven years, have 


desired to own a car designed and constructed by Elmer Apperson 


—America’s pioneer motor car builder. They wanted the famous Apperson 
They did not wish a low-priced car—they 





But they could not pay Apperson price. 
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emanded Apperson quality at a low price. 


The car demanded is here!—the strikingly beautiful, efficiently 


built new Apperson “Light Four.” 


history. 
weight car per horsepower in its class. 


The price is $1485—lowest in Apperson 


This big, five-passenger car with its 40-horsepower motor is the lightest 
Thus lower upkeep and maintenance are achieved. 


For five years Elmer Apperson, with his brother Edgar, has been perfecting this car. It 
embodies his priceless experience of 22 years of actual motor car building. 


Apperson “Light Four’ $1485 


The Car Economical 


The new Apperson body design 


radiates fascinating individuality. ‘The full 
They 
blend into the gracefully tapered hood. They leap 
upward at the cowl. They spread out with un- 
broken sweep to the full, oil back. The new car 
resembles a mechanical athlete—suppressed vitality 
in a clean, compact body. Its ease of operation, its 
“travel luxury,” its speed, endurance and sturdiness 
are assured because—“‘It’s an Apperson.” The 
Apperson Brothers selected the raw material. They 
designed every part, they constructed 95% of the 
parts in their own factories. That is why they have achieved 
such a perfect motor, axles and transmission—such correct bal- 
ance—such desirable light weight. Nothing vital was trusted 
to parts makers. Every detail bears the stamp of the 22 years’ 
Apperson experience. 


Hence you are offered the efficiency 


results of two great engineers plus the very 
latest motor car refinements, such as: 


Sloping stream line body. V-shaped radiator. 
Tapering hood. Left hand drive—center control. 
Separate unit starting and lighting system. Magneto ignition better 
than battery ignition. Tire rim on rear. Rain vision windshield. 
Dimmer on search-lights. Especially economical carburetor. 
Finest Turkish upholstery. Ultra brilliant finish—22 coats. One- 
man top. Switches handy to driver. Wheel base—116in. Abun- 
dant power. Lightest weight car per horsepower. 


These desirable 1915 features are also found 
in the new Apperson Light Six now offered at $1785. 
Again, the Apperson Brothers have built the lightest weight Six per 
horsepower. Its compelling beauty, its sturdiness, its depend- 
ability commend it to all interested in an economical Six. 


Write for Catalog—See These New Cars 


Write today for the Apperson catalog describing in detail the new Light Four and Six. 


Visit the 


Apperson dealer in your locality and judge the superlative merits of these cars for yourself. 


Apperson Bros. Automobile Co., ao Indiana 
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The Indian Sign 


By Charles E. Van Loan 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“ PECK” ADAMS was through. He knew it: 
Joe Cotter, the manager, knew it; the 
bleacherites were beginning to suspect it 
aloud in accents which rumbled like dis- 

tant thunder, and the baseball reporters had been 
writing it between the lines ever since the opening of the season. Speck fought 
the inevitable as long as he could, for he needed the money, but a chronic Charley 
horse is not a thing which an outfielder may conceal or ignore. It has a way of 
thrusting itself into the box scores. 

The end came in July. An ambitious recruit from Texas with two sound legs 
. and a forty-one-ounce bat shunted the veteran to the bench, and the next morn- 
ing Speck’s epitaph appeared in all the papers. Most of the scribes were sympa- 
thetically merciful for old time’s sake, but some extracted humor from the 
situation, as indicated by the following sample paragraph: 

“That venerable ruin, Speck Adams, limped to the scrap heap in the fourth 
canto after McCue’s line smash to center had gone for a home run. Time was 
when Speck would have caught that ball in his teeth; yesterday he needed a 
butterfly net, and alas, butterfly nets are not being worn by outfielders this 
season. One-legged men are also going out of style in the best circles and ball 
players who cannot outrun a milch cow are becoming passé in the big league. We 
long ago stopped guessing what Joe Cotter would do in an emergency, but with a 
close pennant race in prospect we venture to predict a change of air for Speck 
and a new signature on his pay check. This information will be received with 
loud, ringing cheers by that eminent moundsman, Thomas Aloysius 
Kernohan. Cannonball Tom is unquestionably the greatest living Come 
pitcher, but he will be the last to deny that Speck Adams is one 
batter who has always had his number. Speck’s bludgeon will be 
missed whenever Kernohan faces our noble athletes. Heddon, 
who replaced Adams at center, gave a good account of himself at 
bat and in the field and will probably be listed , 
among the regulars in future.” 

Joe Cotter, manager of the Blues, read this 
paragraph at the breakfast table and growled into . 
his coffee cup. Joe was not a man who might safely be 
accused of sentimental leanings, but if questioned he 
would have admitted that he “liked” Speck Adams. 



































ETWEEN manager and player there existed a 
B bond of friendship which had survived seven 
years of wear and tear and the compelling inti- 
macy of the big circuit. Cotter and Adams had seen 
baseball history in the making and been a 
part of it. In the days when an opposition 
league invaded the field, tempting players 
with fabulous salaries, it was the quiet Speck 
whose advice to the youngsters preserved the 
Blue line unbroken. They would not have 
listened to their distracted manager, but 
they listened to Adams. 
| “It’s just this way, boys,” he 
had said. “I don’t know much 
about this new league—it may 
be all right and then again it 
may not—but I do know Joe 
Cotter. When you're working 
for a man like Joe, you know 
exactly what to expect. If he says 
he'll give you more dough next sea- 
son, he'll do it—and you can bet on 
it. Joe never tells you one thing when he 
' means another, and if he makes a prom- 
i ise, he’ll keep it. A boss that you can de- 
pend on is better than one that you don’t 
know anything about. That’s the way it looks to me.” 
This argument bore fruit and later Joe Cotter, dis- 
cussing the situation with Speck, learned something 
which surprised him. “Speck,” said he, “it’s a wonder the outlaws didn’t try to 
grab you. They went after everybody else.” 
“Oh.” said Speck, “they tried, all right. Mailed me a contract for a thousand 
more’n I’m getting. I sent it back.” 
“You—what?” Cotter’s mouth opened in amazement. “Why, all the rest of 
these fellows worked me for a raise on the strength of the offers they got. You 
could have done it, too. Why didn’t you?” 
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The roaring in the stands died away.... Then, 
suddenly, there came a tremendous clattering of white ash 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
Post Office Department, Ottawa, Canada 


“Shucks !” said Speck, “You know I never had no 
notion of quitting this club, Joe. I'm satisfied.” 

“You’re a chump!” said Cotter. “You could 
have made me come through as easy as rolling 
off a log.” 

“But, I tell you, I wouldn’t have jumped the team anyhow!” explained Speck. 

“You're a good fellow,” said the manager, “but you’re a rotten business man.” 

Because he remembered this and many other things, Cotter growled into his 
coffee cup. ; 

“What's the matter now?” asked Mrs. Cotter. “Are they roasting you again, Joe?” 

“Not this time, Milly. They’re after Speck. Just because I took him out of the 
game yesterday, they’re preaching his funeral sermon. Got him dead and buried 
already. Gee! I wish these smart newspaper guys would let me run this ball 
club alone for a year or so! They make me tired.” 

“But, Joe, didn’t you say last night that you thought Speck was all through— 
too crippled to play any more?” 

“What if I did?” The manager of the Blues answered with the aggrieved howl 
which is the special privilege of a ten-year married man under wifely cross- 
examination. “What if I did say he was through? I didn’t say I was going to 
tie a can to him, did I? Here it’s July already, ain’t it? I'll stall along until 
I see how this pennant thing will come out. We got as good a chance to get into 
the World Series as anybody else, and if we do cut up that dough, you bet Speck 
will get his share of it—a full share, too. It’s coming to him. He'll never get 
the worst of it from me, Milly.” 

“Not from you, Joe,” said Mrs. Cotter soothingly. “But you know how Mr. 
Burgess is. He’ll have a conniption fit.” 

“Let him!” said Cotter. “I’m managing this club, ain’t 1?” 


the owner of the Blues—a hard-faced, tight-fisted, elderly 
gentleman who had made a fortune out of sentiment with- 
out possessing a vestige of it himself and was consequently vio- 
lently opposed to paying out good dollars without an 
adequate return. According to Burgess, ball players on 
the bench were ball players loafing on the job: An idle 
athlete drawing more than $2,500 a season was always a 
bone of contention between owner and manager. 

“You'll hear from him, Joe,” said Mrs. Cotter, 
who, like many good women, could not forego the 
pleasure of prophesying unpleasantness. 

“It won’t be the first time,” said her husband 
grimly. 

Indeed, he heard from Burgess that very day. 
The telephone summoned him to the downtown 
ottices of the club, and there he was informed 
that Mr. Burgess was in his private sanctum 
and would see him immediately, if not sooner. 

“Good morning, Joe.” said the owner. “What 
are you going to do about Adams?” 

“You've been reading the newspapers again!” 
said Cotter accusingly. “Are the reporters 
running this ball club, or am I?” 

“There you go!” said Burgess. “That’s 

an old argument, Joe. We won't revive it 
if you please. You know my 
views. When a man is too 
badly crippled to earn his salary 
he is too badly crippled to draw 
it. He’s only fit to trade or sell.” 

“That’s what you said about 
Jeff Penny when his arm went 
bad last fall.’”’ Cotter spoke bit- 
terly and with some grounds for feeling. “You hounded 
me until I let him go to the Pink Sox for a measly 
three thousand dollars, and look what he’s done this 
season! He’s won twelve games already. If we had 
him back, there wouldn’t be much to this pennant race. Only fit to trade or sell!” 

“Penny was an exception,” said Burgess. “He is a young man; Adams is an 
old one—for a ball player. He won’t improve; he can only get worse.” 

“He might improve if he had a rest.” 

“He rested all last winter, Joe, and his leg was still bad in the spring. No, that 
argument won’t do.” 

“Well,” said Cotter, “I could use him for a pinch hitter.” 


: A , I ‘HIS was a very bold thing to say, because Old Burgess was 
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Old Burgess laughed, a thin, crackling chuckle, hav- 
ing in it none of the elements of mirth. 

“Adams a pinch hitter? He hit two-sixty-one last 
season. Guess again, Joe.” 

“All the same he’d come in pretty handy when 
Kernohan is working against us,” said Cotter. 
“Kernohan can make monkeys out of most of the 
batters in this league, but Speck Adams has got the 
Indian sign on him-—always has had it on him. It 
don’t make any difference what Kernohan throws to 
him, Speck can hit it somewhere. You know that as 
well as I do, and don’t forget that Kernohan is with 
the club that we must lick to get into the World 
Series. If this race stays as close as it is now one 
game may turn the trick for us. I'd keep him just 
for what he can do against Kernohan. Seems to me 
it’s worth gambling on.” 

Burgess shook his head. “I never gamble, Joe. 
Keeping a four-thousand dollar man on the pay roll 
just for what he might be able to do in a pinch 
—that’s foolishness, nonsense. I wish you'd feel 
around and see what kind of a trade you can make. 
If we can’t get the sort of a dicker we want and 
the other clubs waive on Adams, we'll have to sell 
him. He’s fast enough for a minor league anyway.” 

“But, boss, I tell you—” 

“I’m busy this morning, Joe. See what you 
can do in the way of a trade and let me 
know.” 

Burgess turned back to his desk and Joe 
Cotter went out into the hall, where he re- 
lieved himself slightly by calling his employer 
a bloodless old turnip and other fancy names. 


N THE clubhouse the odor of liniment was 
I heavy in the air, and there Cotter found 

Speck Adams, prone upon the rubbing 
table. Dr. Bones, the veteran masseur, was 
ministering to the recalcitrant muscles of 
Speck’s left leg. 

“How’s she feel to-day, boy?” asked the 
manager. 

“A lot better, Joe. The Doc here has been 
giving me a session.” 

“Yas, indeedy !” said the negro. “You leave 
it to the ole Doc to fix’m up, Misteh Cotteh. 
They ain’t neveh been no Cholly hoss whut I 
kain’t tame. I got some linimint whut gits 
right nex’ to the bone!” 

“Say ... Joe?” Adams spoke hesitatingly. 

“Well, Speck?” 

“That kid, Heddon .. . he’s all right an’ a 
sweet ball player in lots of ways, but... 
seems to me he didn’t look any too good on those 
ground balls yesterday. He got ’em all, Joe, but he 
went after ‘em bad.” Speck was claiming the privi- 
lege of the veteran, which is to fight for his job with 
every weapon at his command, but the situation was 
new to him and the words came hard. “I ain’t knock- 
ing the kid, you understand, Joe. I want to be fair to 
him, but . . . what if he should let a ground ball go 
through him to-day? It’s a tight race and we need 
every game. Can’t I go out there this afternoon?’ 

“We'll see how you feel,” was the evasive answer, 
and Speck’s face lengthened. He too had read the 
morning papers. “Don’t worry about it,” Joe con- 
tinued. “Everything will be all right. You know 
me, boy.” 

“You bet, Joe. Whatever you say goes with me. 

Cotter plunged into his locker to escape a painful 
crisis in the conversation and Speck Adams, his fin- 
gers twisted behind his head, stared up at the low 
ceiling. After a time he sighed. 

“Laig painin’ yo’ much, suh?’ asked Dr. Bones. 
“Mebbe I better not rub it so hard.” 

“No, Doc. It wasn’t my leg. You're doing fine.” 

“Heh!” ejaculated the negro, filling his palm with 
a pungent liquid. “They ain’t no busher kin eveh 
play that outfiel’ like you, Misteh Adams. Nobody, no 
time, no place—no suh! Wait till this new linimint 
gits action on ’at Cholly hoss! You'll be out there 
dancin’ an’ prancin’ like a two-year-ole colt! Leave 
it to me, thass all yo’ got to do!” 

But in spite of the new liniment Heddon played 
center that afternoon and Speck Adams sat on the 
bench, nursing his worn glove on his knee. The 
official scorer credited Heddon with two hits, three 
put-outs and one assist without an error and the wise 
heads in the grand stand saluted the memory of 
Speck Adams with kindly flowers of speech. 

“Speck’ll never get back in the game if that kid 
keeps up his lick,” said they. “Well, he was good 
while he lasted. He sure could make Tom Kernohan 
look like a two spot!” 


” 


IG league news flies fast and box scores go by 
B wire, relayed by lightning operators. Thus it 
happened that the Gamecocks, playing in St. 
Louis, had word of Speck’s retirement as they emerged 
from the dressing room in their street clothes. Jimmy 
Heggerty bought an evening paper and thrust it into 
the hands of Tom Kernohan, the greatest pitcher in 
the league, a man as well known as any President of 
recent years and much more popular than some 
Presidents have been. 
“It’s up to you to celebrate, Tom,’ 


said Heggerty. 


“Heddon is in there playing regular and Speck is 
benched. Good news, eh?’ 
Cannonball Tom grunted. 
“I don’t wish that guy any bad luck,” said he, “but 
I hope they ship him se far out of this league that 
it'll cost forty dollars to send him a night letter!” 
Tom Kernohan was also a veteran of long service. 
He had been almost a national figure when Speck 
Adams brought his other shirt 
and reversible 
cuffs into fast 
company. Ker- 
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‘‘Look here!’’ said McCann savagely. ‘‘ You ain’t 
pitching to that guy over there by the bench! Forget him!”’ 


nohan’s acquaintance with Speck reached back to a 
sad day when an unknown recruit outfielder of the 
Blue forces whanged the Cannonball’s fast one out to 
the fence and turned defeat into victory by a score 
of 3 to 2. 

“Just nigger luck!” So the popular pitcher had said, 
salving his humiliation with plausible explanations. 
“That busher won’t get another hit off me all season. 
I tried to slip the fast one over on him and he shut 
his eyes and took a Moriarity at it—that’s all. Swung 
and had luck. Adams? Where did he ever ‘tend bar?” 


N THE other side of the wall the Blues had con- 
O gratulated the recruit. 
“That’s hitting ’em, boy!” said Joe Cotter, 
then a first baseman of renown. “Any time you bust 
up a game for Tom Kernohan they’ll put your picture 
in the papers. And his fast ball, too!” 

“If that big guy is the toughest pitcher in the 
league,” said Speck modestly, “bring on the soft ones.” 

A few weeks later Kernohan again faced the 
Blues. He won his game, but the contest went to extra 
innings because the recruit outfielder tied the score 
in the seventh with a savage drive down the first 
base line. 

“I told you I could hit that feller,” crowed Speck. 
“He lays ’em right in my groove.” 

“It’s nice that you feel that way about it,” said 
Cotter. “I’ve been hitting against him for quite 
some time now and he ain’t laid any in my groove 
yet. The best thing this Kernohan does is to keep 
‘em out of your groove—eh, boys?” 

Before very long the baseball world had a problem 
to discuss. Why should this Adams person, an ordi- 
nary hitter against ordinary pitching, assault Tom 
Kernohan’s delivery with such deadly effect? The 
theory of the groove was manifestly in error. Kerno- 
han experimented upon Speck with his entire stock in 
trade—high balls and low balls, fast ones and slow— 
the result was the same. 

“I give it up,” said Cannonball Tom, morosely. “The 
sucker can’t hit any right-hander in the league like 
he hits me. When there’s nobody on and a safe 
wallop won’t get him anything but a base knock, he’s 
just liable to pop up or shoot one straight at a fielder, 
but when the bases are loaded he stings ‘em a mile. 
Now why is that? He’s easy for Jimmy Heggerty’s 
fast ball which, not knocking Jimmy at all, ain’t such 
a much, but he hits mine square on the nose. Dan 
Carter can make him break his back fishing for a 
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curve. I got a better curve than Danny, and Adams 
couldn’t miss it if he was hitting with a billiard cue! 
I thought at first it was only bull luck. Now I don’t 
know what it is, but I certainly hate to see that 
freckled lobster coming up in a pinch! Maybe he’s 
got something on me, eh?” 

Through the seven years of Speck’s service, Kerno- 
han retained the right to call himself the premier 
pitcher of the big league, but in his seven years of 
war with the Blues the individual advantage had been 
with Speck. Time served but to crystallize supersti- 
tion into the firm belief that the Blue center fielder 
had the Indian sign on Cannonball Tom Kernohan. 

The Indian sign is not new in sporting circles. The 
prize ring has long recognized its existence, the cinder 
path has seen it at work, and it is as old as the dia- 
mond itself. Ball players believe in the Indian sign. 
They know that certain lowly tail-end clubs always 
play like champions against league leaders. 
They know of mediocre pitchers who display 
wonderful strength, but only against certain 
clubs. Ball players do not attempt to explain 
these things. 

“The Indian sign,” they say. The answer 
is as good as any. 


OOKING backward over seven years, Tom 

} fy Kernohan felt no call to mourn the pass- 

ing of one who had been such a persist- 
ent fly in his pot of ointment. It was a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that more than 
once the personal note had crept into the 
war between pitcher and batter. 

“I thought he was about due to skid,” said 
Kernohan to Heggerty. “He was lame all 
last season and got by with it on his nerve 
This year he’s as slow as a truck horse. If 
I know Burgess, and I think I do, Cotter 
will be asking waivers pretty soon. Well, I 
don’t care where they send him, so long as 
it’s out of this league. He's poled enough 
long hits off me to reach from here to San 
Francisco. I wouldn’t care if he was a great 
batter, but he ain’t. He never was. Makes 
a fellow feel like a sucker to have a two- 
sixty batter hitting five hundred off him. 
Come on, Jim; I’ll buy you a cigar.” 

“And,” said Heggerty afterward, “he actu- 
ally opened his heart and brought a couple 
of two-bit smokes. What do you know about 
that?” 

Cannonball Tom’s prognostication was 
wrong in one particular. July gave way to 
August and still Cotter did not ask waivers on Speck 
Adams. The veteran continued to nurse his glove on 
the bench, watching the youthful performances of 
Heddon with a gloomy eye The situation led to an- 
other interview between owner and manager, during 
which the plain truth was spoken on both sides with 
the utmost frankness and considerable heat. Argu- 
ment ended in a declaration and a threat. 

“You can call it sentiment or anything .else you 
like!” said Joe Cotter, goaded into the open by the 
owner's insistence. “Was it sentiment when I wanted 
to keep Jeff Penny? When you hired me to run this 
ball club you said you'd keep your hands off. You 
haven't done it. It’s been nothing but interference at 
every turn. Haven’t I given you a contender three 
years running?” 

“But, Joe,” interrupted the human cash register, 
“you're bringing in outside matters. We were talking 
about Adams. I know you're a good manager. I 
know you've made money for the club. I know—” 

“Well, then, why don’t you let me alone?” snapped 
Cotter, quick to realize that the enemy was weakening 
under fire. “I’ve told you why I want to keep Speck 
Adams until the close of the season. If you don’t like 
the way I run this ball club, step out into the market 
and get another boy. If you want me to stick, Speck 
Adams will stick too, and that’s all there is about it!” 

“He crawfished, Milly,” said Joe when describing the 
interview to his wife. “Crawled right into his hole 
and pulled it in after him. I'll never take any more 
lip from that old stiff as long as I’m running this 
club. I've got him buffaloed.” 

“Don’t quarrel with your bread and butter, dear,” 
said Mrs. Cotter. , 

“Huh!” snorted Joe. “My bread and butter better 
not quarrel with me! The old rascal knows that some 
of these other clubs would be tickled to death to grab 
me away from him. I’ve got him right where I want 
him now.” 

And so, through August and into September, Speck 
Adams received a pay check every two weeks, and 
Major Bones labored valiantly to tame the Charley 
horse, but without success. 

“Don’t you think I could get out there to-day?’ 
This was the question which Speck asked from time 
to time. “It’s an awful close race, and Heddon might 
get nervous and kick a game away... Not to-day? 
Well, all right, Joe, if you say so. You’re the doctor.” 


CTOBER came in with a flare of excitement and 
O enthusiasm which blazed from one end of the 
league to the other. The hopes and fears and 
hard fighting of a six months’ campaign were to center 
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upon a three-game series between the Blues and 
the Gamecocks—the East against the West for the 
championship of the league and the right to enter 
the World Series. It was the sort of heartbreaking, 
turnstile-clicking finish which club dream 
about; that the dream comes true so seldom is the 
pest proof that baseball is our one honest profes 


owners 


sional sport. 

At the end of September it seemed that the Blues 
would surely be beaten. The Gamecocks were lead- 
ing them by three and a half games and were mowing 
down second-division clubs with a regularity monoto- 
nous to all but their frenzied supporters, who were 
already planning World Series pilgrimages and pricing 
special trains. But so long as baseball is baseball and 
pennant races are honestly run and won, the unex- 
pected will prove a disconcerting factor in the final 
result. Hope of a slice of the World Series is a 
powerful stimulant. Cotter rallied his men on the 
ragged edge of failure and trounced a first-division 
club three times in two days, and while this was hap- 
pening the worm turned and the despised cellar cham- 
pions administered the same dose to the proud Game- 
cocks. 

“And that,” said Joe Cotter to his 
elated athletes, “makes it different again. They’ve 
got to come here to play those three games. They’ve 
got half a game on us, but they've never been a strong 
road team. Two out of three will turn the trick. 


Right at ’em, boys! 


nervous but 


ously angry, in search of a burnt offering to 
their wounded pride. To be thrust back from 

the lip of success, and by a tail-end team, is galling 
in the extreme. The Gamecocks had hoped that the 
closing contests with the Blues would be in the nature 
of light exercise and a workout for the World Series. 
Instead of this they found themselves under the 
stern necessity of winning two games out of three 
from a club which had fought them savagely on even 
terms since April. 

“T suppose they'll shoot Kernohan at us,” said Cot- 
ter. “Miles will want a flying start if he can get it.” 

But Billy Miles, manager of the Gamecocks, kept 
the Cannonball on the bench and put his faith in a 
tall, slope-shouldered Swede named Larson, who had 
lemon-colored hair, an annoying change of pace, sweep- 
ing curves, and the ability to put them where he 
wanted them to go. Larson pitched as if for his life, 
and though the Blues assured one another that the 
Swede didn’t have a thing on the ball but the maker’s 
name, he held them helpless, while the Gamecocks 
cruelly assaulted one pitcher and then another, win- 
ning by a lopsided score. 

“Heads up, you guys!” said Joe Cotter in the dress- 
ing room. “We ain’t licked yet. We ain't even got 
started. a 


‘T SHE Gamecocks came to town, ruffled and furi- 


Heaven’s sake, a little pep, everybody! 
The second day came and still no Kernohan. 
“Billy is so sure of us that he’s saving Tom to open 
the World Series,” said Cotter with bitterness. “There 
goes Jimmy Heggerty to warm up.” 
When Cotter saw the inflammable Irishman unlim- 
bering his curves he crooked his finger at “Germany” 





Old Pete’s pleading had taken on a 
querulous note. ‘‘One run, you rum- 
mies! For the love of Mike, have I got 
to hold ’em all day? Gimme one run!’’ 
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Ulrich, a broad, silent Teuton, devoid of nerves but 
possessed of a burning desire to make the final pay 
ment on sixty acres of Kansas farm land. A World 
Series check would do it nicély and leave the bank 
account untouched. An appeal to frugality 
straight to a German’s heart. 

“Are you there, Germany?” asked the manager. 

“Forty ways!” was the economical answer, and Ger- 
many Ulrich, pitching for Mrs. Ulrich, the three little 
Ulrichs, and the sixty broad acres, stolidly spitballed 
his way to the long end of the score amid riotous 
demonstrations in the grand stand and on the bleachers. 


“y K 7 ELL, folks,” said Joe Cotter as he surveyed a 

record-breaking crowd on the third day, “this 

is the one we've got to have. They’ve saved 

the toughest man to the last. Your old friend is 
warming up, Speck.” 

“Joe,” begged Speck Adams, “let me get in there to- 
day. You know what I can do to this feller. Now 
Heddon—he hits pretty good against other pitchers, 
but Kernohan can make a sucker of him. My leg ain't 
so bad now, Joe; honest it ain’t!” 

Cotter shook his head and Speck Adams sighed. 

“All right, Joe, if you say so. But it seems to me—” 

A little later Cotter reviewed his pitching staff, six 
seasoned heavers perspiring in front of the home 
bench. Not one of them would have shirked the task 
of opposing the redoubtable Kernohan. 

“I got something left, Joe,” said Germany Ulrich, 
thinking of the Kansas farm. “I mad@ suckers out 
of ’em yesterday, you know.” 

“I beat Kernohan once this year,” put in O’Meara, 
left-hander. 

“The ole soup bone feels good, boss!” 

“Get the break on this’n, Joe—a peach, eh?’ 

“All I want is another chance. I didn’t have noth- 
ing the other day, but now—” 

Thus they volunteered, each afraid to trust the win- 
ning of the prize money to another. The one who did 
not open his mouth was the one who drew the final 
searching inspecticn. Old Pete Kennedy stood at the 
end of the line, lazily uncoiling his aged arm, a joint 
at a time. 

“How’s the control, Pete?” asked the manager. 

“Never better,” grunted Kennedy. 

“Think you can hold Kernohan to-day?” 

“Hold him!” The veteran swore so earnestly that 
his profanity sounded like a prayer. “Where do you 
get that stuff about holding him? I can lick him!” 

“’S fair enough!” said Joe Cotter. “You're elected, 
Pete. Go get the big stiff!” 


goes 


= 


FREE-HITTING contest with plenty of runs, an 
A alternating advantage. and a ninth-inning finish 
is thrilling enough in mid season when a game 
of ball is only a game of ball and nothing more. Won or 
lost, it is but a dot on the schedule, a skirmish in 
a long campaign. In October, when two teams 
are finishing side by side and the greatest finan- 
cial prize in professional sport looms close, we 
have the pitchers’ battle—the game where every 
ball counts and the ciphers hang in rows on the 
score board. To lose a game in July 
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is a joke; to lose one in October is sometimes a 
tragedy. 

“Kernohan and Kennedy !” 
great fight!” 

Old Pete, rather aldermanic as to paunch, but other- 
wise fit and outwardly calm to the point of unconcern, 
began hostilities with a perfect strike which swished 
into the catcher’s mitt. As the umpire jerked his right 
arm into the air a howl rose from the packed stands. 

“Nice beginning, ole bo-o-y !” 

“Keep a-working !” 

“Nobody walks! Make ’em hit!” 

The aged fat man did not hear this outburst of base- 
ball bromides. His faculties were concentrated upon 
the task of keeping the bali low and over the outside 
corner of the plate, and so well did he succeed that 
Stowe, lead-off man for the Gamecocks, trailed his bat 
back to the bench, profanely disgusted. 

“Not a thing on the ball but the stitches!’ 
Stowe. “I'll bust one for him next time!” 

Old Peter had neither sensational speed nor fast- 
breaking curves, but he owned something equally as 
good—perfect control of the ball and intimate know!- 
edge of the batting weakness of every individual who 
faced him. He knew that-George Edmunds prayed for 
a fast ball on the outside, so Peter threw George a 
succession of slow lobs which nearly grazed his chest, 
and Edmunds fouled out. Chapman, the fence breaker, 
fell a victim to a sensational running catch in deep 
center, and Heddon lifted his cap as he jogged to the 
bench. 

“Nice catch, kid!” growled Speck Adams. 

“Stake me to a run, boys,” pleaded Kennedy. “Shove 
an ace over for me and I'l] beat this feller with it! 
One run! Go out there and make it!” 


said the fans. “It'll be 
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said 


ANNONBALL TOM also settled to the serious 
G: business before him without waste of time. 
Ordinarily it was his custom to exert himself 
only when men were on the bases—a prudent practice 
which had added years to the life of his pitching arm 
—but this was no ordinary occasion. The defeated 
team in a World Series salves its wounds with 40 per 
cent of the gate; the defeated team in a pennant race 
gets nothing—not even credit. Kernohan had given 
some earnest thought to these matters, and caring for 
money no more than he did for his right eye, he 
pitched as if every man who faced him was pinch- 
hitting with the bases full. His fast ball fairly whis- 
tled as it split the plate, and his curves buzzed as 
they broke across the corners. In the brief intervals 
of silence between deliveries a hoarse, bellowing noise 
was heard. It was Martin McCann, the Gamecock 
eatcher, ridiculing the Blue batters and offering en- 
couragement to his battery mate. 
“Y’ got everything to-day, Tom, everything! 
be lucky if they get fouls off you! Keep a-working! 
(Continued on page 23 ) 


They'll 


” 
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Dayton’s Uncle Bountiful 


F ONE may accept the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court, John H. Patterson of Day 
ton, Ohio, is a heartless type of American business 


man. Mr. Patterson makes cash registers for a 
living. No one else ever has done notably well at 


manufacturing cash registers—which fact may be at- 
tributed, largely, to Mr. Patterson. The evidence at 
his trial seemed to show that he likes so well to make 
cash registers that he would, as soon as not, ‘make all 
of the cash registers for which there is any demand. 

In consequence of his zeal for taking unto himself 
the burden of providing the public with all the cash 
registers needed—the Circuit Court is still furnishing 
my information, but not mv verbiage—Mr. Patterson 
was sentenced to a year in jail. Within a few weeks, 
or months, depending upon the busyness of the Court 
(or the height of the red line in the thermometers), the 
United States Court of Appeals will review Mr. Patter- 
son’s case. If it affirms the decision to have him spend 
a twelvemonth in jail, the lamentations in Dayton 
when the officers arrive to take Mr. Patterson away 
will be worth journeying to hear. The people of Day- 
ton will keenly resent having John H. Patterson placed 
in a cell. For he is Dayton’s Uncle Bountiful; its 
idol, too. This has been particularly true since last 
year’s flood disaster, when he was the hero of the 
situation; the master mind to the rescue. 


He Acts as Host to Campers 

O MAN ever came nearer taking a whole great 
N city under his wing and adopting it as a foster 

child than John H. Patterson has done with Day- 
ton. While wicked in the drastic means of obtaining 
his money—according to the decision of the court— 
Patterson is beyond reproach when it comes to spend- 
ing that same money. He is a philanthropist. Most 
of his philanthropy goes to improving the lot of his 
fellow townsmen. And being not only a philanthropist 
but an eccentric genius as well, his deeds take unex- 
pected forms. Every little while he spends money in 
some good way that nobody else in the world would 
have thought of. 

One of Patterson’s contributions toward boosting the 
joy of life in Dayton is a vast park of several hun- 
dred acres. This place, called Hills and Dales, is 
unlike any other great city park in the country. It is 
as public as if it belonged to the city, but the title is 
vested in Patterson. And this is a great advantage to 
Dayton, for the city could hardly afford to keep up a 
park the way Patterson does it. Here and there over 
the rolling acres are little rustic cabins, patterned 
after the so-called “open camps” that one sees in the 
Adirondacks. These camps each contain rough cook- 
ing utensils, a complete set of dishes, a locker filled 
with potatoes, plenty of salt and pepper, and water 
both for drinking and washing the dishes. There are 
signs indicating just where everything is to be found 
and complete directions for baking the potatoes in the 
hot sand and ashes in the fireplace. The cooking out- 
fit even includes wooden forks for toasting marsh- 
mallows. These were designed by John H. Patterson 
himself. In fact, he gave his personal attention to all 
the details of the camp equinment. 

The use of the camps and contents is entirely free. 
Any citizen of Dayton, no matter how humble, can 
call up the welfare department of the National Cash 
Register Company and engage one of Mr. Patterson's 
cabins if they are not all taken for the date desired. 

Another feature of Hills and Dales is an artistically 
arranged tea room. Tea and cakes, served in—or on- 
dainty china, is free to all, the only charge being a 
small tip which is kept by the pretty waitresses who 
serve the tea. No matter how many persons care for 
tea at Hills and Dales in the course of a day, Mr. 
Patterson is willing to buy the tea and sugar and 
cakes. Anybody can go and have all he wants. You 
who read this could go there and drink tea on Mr. 
Patterson and no questions would be asked. 


“* Please, May I Paint Your House?’”’ 


LL over the place are signs, many of which go into 
A more details than one ordinarily expects of a 
sign. Patterson has a fondness for signs, and 
also for appropriate maxims—every Christmas he gives 
his friends little memorandum books containing a 
maxim for every day in the year. At the edge of the 
alfalfa field is a sign which says: “This alfalfa is good 
to eat. Take some of it home with you and cook it as 
you would spinach. It is just as good to the taste and 
is much more nourishing.” 

Another reads: “The public is welcome to eat the 
cherries on the trees near the barn.” And this one: 
“The public may crack and eat all the hickory nuts and 
walnuts they wish, but none are to be taken away.” 

At one fork in the road there is a big bronze tablet 


fastened to a big tree. It bears the verse about “Books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones,” ete. Cne 


sees numerous signs with just the words: “Poison Ivy.” 
A favorite form of philanthropy with Patterson is 
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John H. Patterson —‘‘ Being not only a philanthropist 
but an eccentric genius as well, his deeds take unexpected 
forms. Every little while he spends money in some good 
way that nobody else in the world would have thought of ”’ 





to make things more beautiful. The landscaping about 
his big factory is as carefully and elaborately done as 
might be expected in a big private estate. One day as 
he was driving in his automobile from his home to 
his office he observed that many homes had not been 
painted often enough to lock attractive. The ding) 
weather boarding comprised a sour note in the general 
looks of things. Tatterson had an agent go to the 
owners of the homes he had to pass every day and 
inquire if they would object to having the houses 
painted free of charge. A week or two later there 
was not a house in a stretch of more than two miles 
that needed painting 


He Doesn’t Overlook Details 


IF'TER the more serious aspects of the Dayton flood 
A had been taken care of, a depressing feature of 
the situation was the number of once beautiful 
lawns covered with mud. It would take severa! weeks 
to restore a growth of grass by natural process. This 
outlook was too forbidding for Patterson. He em 
ployed scores of men to go out and buy wagon loads 
of sod, and he made brand-new lawns for one whole 
section of Dayton. While that work was going on he 
was having hundreds of sad-visaged little homes deco 
rated with window boxes of flowers. 

Throughout the grave period following the flood, 
whenever the authorities were handicapped by a tem- 
porary lack of funds, Patterson invariably said: 
“Charge it to me.” One day Patterson complained to 
the director of public service that a big market house 
had not been cleaned up promptly. Men had been 
working at it for a few days, but it was a big job and 
one could scarcely what they had done. The 
director said he hadn’t the money to hire more men. 

“That's a poor reason,” said Patterson, and then in 
a bored sort of way he ordered the entire janitor force 
from his factory, a dozen or so carpenters, and a few 
other artisans, to come down. They were a small army 
and had the place cleaned up before night. 

He is a master of details. When newspaper men 
began to come to Dayton to write about the flood situ 
ation, they were for the most part poorly equipped 


see 


with suitable clothing. VDatterson the man who 
gave them woolen shirts, high boots, and even heavier 
overcoats if they needed them. No one knew where hy 
got such outfits. He simply had them. 

One afternoon he chanced to ask one of the loca} 
newspaper men where he was sleeping at night. 

“I didn’t sleep at all last night,” the man told him: 
“couldn’t get a boat to take me across downtown.” 

“Well, well,” says Patterson, “we've been so busy 
taking care of the out-of-town correspondents that we 
have neglected our own boys. It’s too bad.” Then 
to one of the high-up officers of his company, whom 
he called over, he said: 

“Here are some newspaper men who are working 
under a great strain—doing extremely hard, nerve- 
racking, mental work, under difficult conditions—and. 
to make matters worse, they have not had proper 
means of getting food and sleep. Get them a room 
somewhere in our plant—a room with cots in it, or. 
better still, with beds, and with a bath—both tub and 
shower. Let it be a room where there are facilities 
for darkening it in daytime, so that these men may go 
and take an hour’s sleep any time they wish to. As 
I say, they’re doing very trying work and must have 
their rest. See that they have plenty of good drink- 
ing water, some sandwiches and malted milk. 
Malted milk is better for you than coffee, gentlemen, 
at a time like this.” 


was 


also 


A Blackboard for Interviewers 
various 


E STOOD there rattling off these and 
H other orders about matters he had never thought 
of before, and not once did he pause to think. 
He talks quietly and with a slight impediment, but his 


mind works like lightning. There was none of the 
“now-let-me-see” hesitation that most people would 


employ. He thought of everything he wanted as fast 
as he could speak it, and when he stopped he was 
through. There was nothing more to think of. 

It is the same way with everything he talks about, 
so I’m told. And he talks a good deal. That is, he 
holds many interviews with business associates and 
others. He is fairly accessible, and once a man gets 
to him, if he has anything at all in the way of inter- 
esting suggestions to make, Patterson will hardly let 
him get away. VTatterson hus a peculiar method of 
holding interviews, too. In his consultation room is 


a large easel, supplied with great sheets of white 
paper. When the caller comes in, Patterson leans 


back in his chair and asks him to step to the easel 
and write down with crayon the principal facts he is 
going to discuss. Some days he will have a dozen 
such interviews. Then'at eventide, or when, he is 
ready to take up the subject for final the 
sheets are turned back and VDatterson can refresh his 
memory. He says it has been a highly successful 
plan for keeping hold of important facts and elimi 
nating those that are unimportant. <A caller hardly 
has the nerve to step up to an easel and jot down a 
topic that is of small consequence. 

Patterson is a good deal of a health crank. He is a 
follower of the Battle Creek school of thought, and is 
mostly a vegetarian. In the matter of exercise and 
sleep, as well as food, he sticks to a strict schedule 
Short hours of work, an early morning horseback ride, 
plenty of outdoor air, and an afternoon nap, are in- 
cluded in Patterson’s scheme of life. 

Horseback riding is only one means that Patterson 
employs for keeping his liver in good fettle. When, 
several years ago, he was touring the Old World he 
had occasion to journey for a time on the back of a 


decision, 


shambling, pious-faced camel. It was not as com- 
fortable as the tonneau of an automobile, but it was 


exhilarating, and Patterson conceived an idea that if 
he could take a ride on a camel every day it would do 
him a lot of good. Not caring to ride about the streets 
of Dayton with a string of small boys following him, 
as if he were part of a circus, Patterson called ih one 
of his mechanical geniuses when he got home and 
ordered an electrical camel. The man well knew that 
it was up to him, if he cared to keep on working for 
Mr. Patterson's cash register company, and in due 
course Patterson was provided with a machine that 
had all the uncomfortable motion of the average camel 
in real life. He gets aboard the camel nearly every 
day, throws it into the desired speed, and is off for an 
imaginary jolting across the desert. 


And a Champion Corn Popper 
recreations, when the season 


NE of Patterson’s 
permits, is to take a party of friends to his so- 


called cottage in the country and prepare popcorn 
for them. He has a special design of popper that he 
invented himself, and he knows just how to fix the log 
fire to get the right heat with the least delay. There is 
just enough of the boy in his make-up to give him the 
appearance of taking more pride in his corn popper 
and his knowledge of wood fires than in all his profita- 
ble achievements in manufacturing cash registers. 
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A Fine Domestic Finish 


sitting at her desk—counting 
dressed like a queen—pow 


HO is this 
out the money 
dered to the nine 

(Joyful cries of “No, no! 


eyes bright as—? 
Never! You 
don’t mean madame, do you?”) 

But yes, mesdames! Ah, joy, messieurs! For a 
long time now have I been urging Mme. Dejoie to 
continue those adventures for which she is so ad 
mirably equipped. For even if she did fail in her 
last two affairs, and even if she fails in this one and 
the next, is she not all the more attractive because 
of her very human failures? For myself (with diffi- 
dence I confess it). I rather like to hear of other 
persons’ fall-lowns, perhaps because I make such a hor- 
rible lot of slips on my own account. But anyhow—but 
anyhow—Tempus fidgets, and here is Truth lifting 
one eyebrow, waiting with impatience to be served 

It was (then) half past 
two on a warm June after- 
noon. Mme. Dejoie sat at 
her desk, queen (as ever) 
of the Restaurant Dejoie. 
so agreeably situated on 
West Twenty-sixth Street 
in the last tottering strong 
hold of Manhattan's old 
French quarter. An hour 
before, the restaurant had 
been crowded with the 
faithful, ecstatically lining 
themselves with raptures 
while they cooked up pretty 
things to spring on ma- 
dame later when they paid 
their bills. But when this 
extraordinary adventure 
opened, all the tables had 
heen deserted—all but one. 

“Eh, bien,” thought ma 
dame. “We have all been 
lovers once. Ever’ man has 
said such things. an’ ever’ 
woman has bend’ her ear 
to lose not one singular 


syllable! 


young couple at the one 

occupied table. 

“As yo’ng,.” reflected ma 
dame, “as ze bahes in ze 
well. At soch an age one 
does not always recognize 
ze promenade of time.” 
And, turning away with a 
vigorous twist of her back 
she added: “Zev may be 
interest’, but T have sworn 
it, ‘Nevaire again!’ I care not what he whisper in 
her ear!" 

But half past two merged into a quarter to three, 
and still the young man poured his whispers into the 
pearly receptacle by nature duly provided. He was 
a nice young man (no other phrase describes it). 
though possessed perhaps of a few too many manners 
(if that be a fault), and she was one of those 
smoky-eyed, reluctant smilers who have brought Mr. 
Philip Boileau into fame and fortune. Indeed, at the 
time this story starts, our young lady was smiling 
at her escort’s whispers with such reluctance that the 
net result was remarkably like a frown. 

“Zey are looney-weds, I guess.” muttered madame, 
twisting the words as unconsciously as she twisted 
back to watch them again, “having zeir firs’ tiffy- 
tiffy. But wait.” 

The girl’s left hand was latticed against her cheek, 
and madame noticed that her fingers were innocent 
of rings. 


[’ WAS indeed a very 


“Perhaps it 
Now, where 


“Not married: no,” mused midame. 
is a lover’s squabble, after all. Ha! 
xoes he?’ 

The young man had suddenly rushed out of the 
restaurant, leaving the girl behind and the check 
unpaid for. “Peste!”’ thought madame. “Is it a 
trick so ancient which he play on my ver-ee nose? 
Mais non! I will not look in zis affair ontil I have 


” 


to! ‘Nevaire again!’ 


NI) so she set herself to the task of adding up the 

A noon checks and had just started when the door 

opened like one of the portals of Tempest. In 
blew the young man and hurried to the girl. 

“She is his firs’,’ thought madame with a tender 
little sigh, and, watching them (without knowing it) 
from the corner of her eye, she saw the young man 
give the girl some small article which she laid wnon 
the table and viewed with evident distate. 

“So his present is not to her liking, eh?’ reflected 
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madame, interested in spite of herself. “I remember 
when Emile gave me ze brosh an’ comb! But zis 
zis is so small. I wonder—wonder—” 

From her throne, then, grandly arose Mme. Dejoie, 
grandly curious and grandly disdainful of her 
“Nevaire again!” 

She walked slowly to the pantry door, and as she 
passed the young couple’s table she saw the girl un- 
willingly draw a ring upon her finger. 

“Is it an engagement ring?” thought madame, pass- 
ing through the pantry door and peeping through the 
wicket. “Zen why does she cover her face wiv her 





‘‘Now,’’ she said, ‘‘look at her an’ tell me: if you could 
earn your own living, would you marry your sweetheart?’’ 


hands?” She emerged from the pantry, and giving 
them another searching look as she passed them by, 
her eyes fell, fascinated, upon that new and shiny ring. 
And thinking then of the short time in which he 
had been absent from the restaurant she suddenly 
stopped in her tracks and whispered to herself: 
“Zat’s funny. ar" 


Where did he get it? 
oF HERE did he get it?” 

W A disturbing question this, and often now 

adays barred from the best society. “Where 
did he get it?” The answer may be a joy, a jeer, 
a joke, a jug—or a jail. 

“An’ still he whisper’ so pouringly in her ear.” 
thought madame. “But where did he get it? Ze 
jewelry stores are far away, an’ he was on’y gone 
a minute. 

The young man had signaled Louis, and Louis the 
Learned was writing the bill. Presently they would 
pass out. They had never come before; they mighit 
never come again. Was it any wonder that madame 
fidgeted on her stool at the prospect of losing a mys- 
tery, a mystery with a tale that simply pleaded for 
salt? 

The couple was approaching the desk, the young 
man in the lead, full of his manners, the young girl 
following him, more smoky-eyed and reluctant of 
smiles than ever. “I never see a girl so little con- 
vulse’ wiv, enraptures,” reflected madame. “She 
look to me as if she need her momma—if she 
has one.” 

She darted a look at the girl’s left hand. In the 
rear of the restaurant, where they had been sitting, 
the incandescents had mellowed the light of day so 
that values were hard to appraise. But at the desk, 
where the daylight streamed through the windows, it 
only needed one sharp turn from the auger of madame’s 


eyes to penetrate the cheap, brassy sheen of the ring. 
“Oh-ho!” thought madame as the young man opened 
au lean-looking pocketbook and extracted a one-dollar 
bill, “you are a funny fellow, eh? You wear a t’ree- 
dollar necktie an’ a silk chemise, but you dazzle your 
bride wiv a ten-cent engagement ring, an’ nearly bus’ 
ze poor excheque’ to pay for lonch.” 
W the dollar bill and turned to the girl. 
“Trouble printed on her visage like figures 
on a time-table,” breathed madame to herself with a 
growing feeling of tension. “It is maybe somet’ing 
deeper zan I suspect. Who knows?’ Her imagina- 
tion, long smoldering through the brush, suddenly be- 
gan leaping up like a fire in a cedar grove. “Ze poor 
girl!” she thought. “He bring her here where he t’ink 
no one will recognize her. 
An’ now she make her 
sortie an’ may never be 
seen by ze world again! 
Maybe he take her in a row- 
boat wiv a trapdoor under 
her feet. Halfway over he 
pull a string. Testo, ze 
bottom fall out of ze row- 
boat, an’ ze papers call it 
a shocking accident. Or 
maybe he ship a piano to 
ze middie of China, an’ 
when it reach’ its address 
some time nex’ year a mu- 
sical Chinaman fin’ ze form 
of a beautiful yo’ng girl! 
Who knows? How many 
poor girls in ze papers have 
disappear’ like such? But 


ITH superb impassivity of countenance she took 


wait! If he t’ink ze girl 
is all unknown, I'll fool 
him! At leas’ it will do no 


harm.” And raising her 
voice she suddenly called: 
“Oh, mademoiselle !” 


HE couple, who had 
| reached the door, 
looked over their 
shoulders in wonder. Ma- 
dame was beckoning the 
girl with her finger, like a 
smiling feminine Banquo 
after the feast. In growing 
wonder the girl returned 
to the desk. 

“I did not recognize you 
at firs’,” cried madame, 
“vou have grown so tall. 
I hope ever’one is well at 
Remember me to your momma— 


Zat’s good! 
199 


an’—good-by ! 
With shy uncertainty the girl answered her and 


home? 


then rejoined her escort. 
the steps to the street. 

“Zut!” muttered madame, peeping through the cur- 
tains. “He is at his so devilish whispers again! I 
have hear’ of Tom ze Deeper an’ Jack ze Hugger. 
Zis mus’ be Willy ze Whisper! Ha! Good! She 
fool him! She shake her head ‘No!’ An’ now he 
say’ somet’ing crooel! I see it in her eyes! An’ now 
he take’ her arm! An’ now—” 

Moved by a noble curiosity, madame ran out and 
stood on the stone steps, watching the young couple 
walking slowly toward the corner. 

Most madames would have hurried back into their 
respectable restaurants with a worldly sorrowful shrug 
of the shoulders. tut not our madame, thank God! 
With a patter-patter-patter of her high French heels 
madame snatched a fancy hairpin from her head and 
went down those steps of hers with the speedy stac- 
cato of a hungry woodpecker. 


ME. DEJOIE held out the hairpin to the young 
M girl. “My dear,” she whispered, “you drop zis 

in my restaurant. You will pardon madame 
for bringing it? An’ is zere any way I can help you? 
Any at ali?” 

The girl started to frown, but when she looked into 
madame’s eyes two large, wet, glistening, eloquent 
tears slowly arose in her own. 

“Yes, yes, I understan’,” breathed madame with the 
air of one who is fully answered. “Zat is why I 
pursue’ you. An’ now you shall come an’ sit by my 
desk a little—is it not so?—an’ we will talk about— 
about your momma. Yes?” 

With the gentle strength of protection she placed 
her arm around the girls’ shoulder, and they started 
back toward the blue-and-white sign of the Restau- 
rant Dejoie. As a second tnought madame turned to 


In silence they went down 
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the thunderstruck young man. “An’ you, m’'sieur,” 
she coldly remarked, “I have somet’ing important to 


say to you—if you are man enough to hear it. 
Wiv_me!” 
Thunderstruck? Ha! He looked as though the 


lightning had fetched him a swipe as well. 


OW, Tragedy, with the down-turned corners of 
thy mouth, begone! I'm through with thee! 
But you, my laughing little handmaids of the 
tickly chins, come give me aid, so that I may better 
report the pleasantry which Mme. Dejoie played on 
the world that summer afternoon. She seated her two 
new protégés at a table near her desk, seated herself 
between them, and then turned another flash of light- 
ning upon that dazed young man. . 

“Weill!” she exclaimed. “You are a 
one, eh?” 

The nice one tried to frown, but, so far as he was 
concerned just then, dignity was one of the lost arts. 
“But look here,” he said, protesting, “I don’t see where 
you come in.” 

“You don’? Tut-tut!” Madame laughed and made 
a gesture as though calling all West Twenty-sixth 
Street to lean forward and witness this phenomenon. 
“I’m his good fairy,” she reported, ‘an’ he don’ see 
where I come in. Imagination it!” Suddenly her 
voice lost its banter and became as incisive as any 
cross-examiner’s. “You buy zis lady a ring?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“You mean to marry her, of course.” 

“Of course I do,” he exclaimed. “What 
do you think I am?” 

“A ver-ee fool-ish yo’ng man who need’ 
a strong arm to guide him. An’ such a 
strong arm—c’est moi!” She paused for 
a moment, and even as before she had 
been a smiling feminine Banquo so now ~ 
she looked like a charming female 
Sandow. “You love ze lady?” |e ~ 

“Of course I love her,” he 
replied, his indignation more 
under the soft pedal. “I’ve 
loved her all my life. 
Ask her.” 

“An’ you respect her, 
of course.” 

“Respect her? of 
course I do!” 

“Of course you do. Of 
course. An’ now, m’sieur, 
I wish you to solve a rid- 
dle for Mme. Dejoie, if it 
pleas’ you. Here you are, 
a strong, intelligent yo’ng 
man. Ver’ well. An’ here 
is your sweetheart, of 
whom anybody might be 


nice 


Li 


proud. You love an’ re- 
spect her. Ver’ well. Zen 


why, in ze name of com- 
mon sense, don’ you marry 
ze lady an’ be done 
wiv it?” 

The girl flashed a grate- 
fl look at madame for 
that, as though to say 
“Here, here! That’s 
what I'd like to know!” 
And the young man 
fidgeted greatly like a-¢ 
showman who has just 
discovered that his wild man of Borneo is talking 
with a lisp. 

*“We—we can’t afford it—yet,” said he. 

“Can’t afford it?’ almost squealed madame. 

“Zen how can you afford t’ree-dollar jabots an’ a 
chemise de soie?”’ 

“Father makes me an 
sheepishly answered. 

“Oh-ho! He is rich?’ 

“Yes.” 

“An’ you depend on him instead of working for 
yourself?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“An’ he doesn’t want you to marry?” 

“Well, not—not yet.” 

“Mm-mm-mm !” Madame’s thoughts brought a 
twinkle to her eye. “Tell me firs’,” she said, “about 
your poppa—what he is—what he does—his deespo- 
sition—his business 


allowance,” he somewhat 


ever’t’ing! 


T WAS a large order and took some time in the 
I telling, but when the young man was through ma- 

dame took his hand and placed it around the hand 
of the girl, who sat across the table from him. 

“Now,” she said, “look at her an’ tell me: if you 
could earn your own living, would you marry your 
sweetheart?” 

“In a minute!” he cried, lost in the smoky-blue eyes 
across the table. 

“Like a man?” 

“Like a man!” 
“You swear it?” 
That was almost the best thing he did. 
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“Excellent!” cried madame, springing to her feet, 
“Louis, run for a taxi! An’ you, m’sieur, I engage 
you at ten dollar’ a week till I find you somet’ing else 


to do. An’ to-morrow I give you a furnish’ room up 
stairs. So now, if you excuse me a moment, I get my 


hat an’ gloves an’ we all go over togevver !” 
“Over where?” asked the young man, marveling. 
“Over to Jersey to get you a marriage license! 
crowed madame. “You did not expec’ us to take you 
to Californie, eh?’ 


food for thought, madame suddenly dropped 

her hat and ran to the girl. “Oh,” she said, 
“I near’ forgot. You like to telephone your momma? 
Yes?” 

“I haven’t any,” the girl whispered back. “I—I 
haven’t had one for five years now. And when you 
spoke about her first—when I was going out, you know 

it almost seemed as though she were watching—and 
had asked you to speak to me—” 

“Maybe she did, my dear,” said madame gently. 
“Who knows?” She ran back for her hat, and there 
the young man was waiting to have a few private 
words in her ear. 

“Look here,” he said. 
completely—” 

“La-la-la !” 
you when he got married 


W "toca he was still digesting that extremely rich 


“Dad’ll go off the handle 


scoffed madame. “Did he consult wiv 
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‘‘Now ! Again! Ho-ho! 
What sort of a game is it zis which it is!’’ 

So they rehearsed... she in her derby, he in his white cap 
“But when he hears—” 

“M’sieur! M’sieur! 
you a man or a 
but in the excitement 
rected her.) 

“A man,” he faltered. 

“Zen follow!” cried madame. 
license! To-morrow we get marrie 

She took the girl’s arm. Together they 
the steps to the taxi. 


For ze las’ an’ on’y time: are 
moose?” (Madame meant a mouse, 
of the moment no 


one cor- 


“To-day we get a 


,1 


went down 


And, being a man—why, first he hesitated—and 
then—he followed the ladies. 


O YOU know what life is, my children? Then 
D listen to me. 7 know! Life is the Great Movie, 

and for the next sixty minutes I aspire to be 
the Great Drummer, sitting under the shadow of the 
stage and amusing myself with the ingenious tools of 
that most ingenious trade. 

Honk-honk! Honk-honk! This is madame’s taxi 
hurrying to the foot of West Twenty-third Street and 
containing three human beings in a state of mixed 
emotions. 

Toot-too-oot! Toot-too-oot! The ferryboat leaving 
her slip for the sovereign State of New Jersey, where 
weddings are arranged privately, quietly, and with- 
out any publicity whatever. 

Swish-swish! Swish-swish! On our right 
Hudson River. Cn our left the river Hudson. 


the 
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Clang-clang! Clang-clang! The at the 
Jersey terminal. 

R-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! This is the taxi stopping 
in front of the nearest justice of the peace’s office. 

Rat-a-tat-tat! Tat-tat! Knocking on the justice’s 
door. 

Z-2Z-2-2-Z-7-~4! Being a delicate and subtle allusion to 
the J. P.’s military goatee. 

And while the pianist softly plays “The Voice That 
Breathed,” the justice (with many a judicial flourish) 
brings them one day nearer to that happy time when 
two fond hearts may beat as one and each shall beat 
like sixty. 

It was five o’clock next day when madame led her 
newly married couple back up the restaurant steps. 
“Now, m’sieur,” she said, “as I tol’ you in ze tavxi, 
ever't’ing depends on you!” 

The young man made much of his chest, after the 
well-known fashion of those who have just been wed. 

“You say your poppa gets home at six o’clock?” 


HE young man nodded, and almost immediately 
his chest became normal. 


“Dad's very proud,” he said. “I don’t know 

what he’ll say when he sees me waiting.” 
“Proud !” snapped madame (her eyes snapping too). 
“Zat is ze twentiet’ time you tell me such! You t’ink 
he is ze one an’ on’y pridefulness? On second t’oughts 


trolleys 


(Silence. ) 


I will not have you masquerade as a waiter. But as 
an omnibus!” 
y \ This time the _ bride- 


groom faltered in right 
good earnest. “An omni- 
bus?” exclaimed he. 
“What’'ll I have to do?’ 

“Carry dirty dishes to 
ze pantry! C’est tout!” 

“Of course you're run- 
ning this thing,” said the 
young man in a resigned 
tone. “But if you only 
knew. what a temper dad 
has!” 

“Temper?” cried ma- 
dame. “All ze better! He 
will like to see ze sponk 
in his on’y son! Temper? 


Ma foi! If he try any 
of his temper on me, I 
bet you I put ze mou- 
tarde on his nose! Some 
moutarde, too! Omnibus? 
No! For zat you shall 
not be omnibus! You 


dishwasher ! 
extra- 


shall be 
Dishwasher 
’ ordinaire !” 
“Dishwasher ?” he 
whistled. 
“Extraordinaire! Come 
now! I will get you an 
apron an’ cap, an’ we will 
start rehearsals right 
away.” 
And such is the heaven- 


given force of feminine 
enthusiasm that before 
the young man knew 


what he was doing he 
was standing before the 
sink in the basement of 
the Restaurant Dejoie, 
long, white apron and 


toes in a 


adorned to his 
crowned with one of those charming white caps with 
which Maitre Childs embellishes his pancake artistes. 


“Now!” said madame. “You stand here, washing 
dishes, an’ I will take ze part of poppa. “Wait! She 
ran upstairs, clapped one of M. Dejoie’s derbies on 
her head (to the utter stupefaction of that majestic 
gentleman) and tripped downstairs to the pantry. 
“Enter poppa!” she cried, and strode indignantly 
through the door. “Ho-ho!” she exclaimed, speaking 
in the lowest tones she could compass. “What sort of 
a game is it zis which it is!” 

“What shall I say?” asked the young man, grinning 
despite himself. 

“Say? Say ‘Hello, poppa!’ as zo you were busy an’ 
couldn’ be much interrupt’. Wait! We will write your 
part on ze wall where he cannot see it, an’ zen if you 


forget your line ze wall will promp’ you. Now! 
Again! Ho-ho! What sort of a game is it zis 


which it is! 
“Hello, dad!” 


ND so they rehearsed, declaiming and writing it 
A down, she in her derby, he in his white cap— 
rehearsed to such good purpose that when ma- 
dame went upstairs at six o’clock she gave the bride 
such a resounding kiss as the Restaurant Dejoie has 
never heard before or since. “He is yo’ng, my dear,” 
she laughed, “but we will make a man of him yet!” 
“What you’ve done for me!” tearfully laughed the 
girl, her arms entwined around her good Samaritan. 
“Tut-tut-tut !” twittered madame, dancing the other 
to the phone. “What I done (Continued on page 31) 
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Trouble — Chapter VII 
By H. G. Wells 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


N THE pantry that evening the question of tell- 
ing some one was discussed further. It was dis- 
cussed over a number of glasses of Mr. Mergle- 
beer. For, following a sound tradition, 
Mr. Mergleson brewed at Shonts, and sometimes he 
brewed well and sometimes he brewed ill, and some- 
times he brewed weak and sometimes he brewed 
strong, and there was no monotony in the cups 
at Shonts. This was sturdy stuff and suited Mr. 
Darling’s mood, and ever and again with an author’s 
natural weakness and an affectation of abstraction 
Mr. Mergleson took the jug out empty and brought 
it back foaming. 

Henry, the second footman, was disposed to a forced 
hopefulness so as not to spoil the evening, but Thomas 
was sympathetic and distressed. The red-haired youth 
made cigarettes with a little machine, licked them and 
offered them to the others, saying little as became 
him. Etiquette deprived him of an uninvited beer, 
and Mr. Mergleson’s inattention completed what eti- 
quette began. “I can’t bear to think of the poor little 
beggar, stuck head foremost into some cobwebby 
eranny, blowed if I can,” said Thomas, getting help 
from the jug. 

“He was an interesting kid,” said Thomas in a tone 
frankly obituary. “He didn’t like his work, one could 
see that, but he was lively—and I tried to help him 
along all I could when I wasn’t too busy myself.” 

“There was something sensitive about him,” said 
Thomas. Mr. Mergleson sat with his arms loosely 
thrown out over the table. 

“What we got to do is to tell some one,” he said. 
“T don’t see ’ow I can put off telling ’er ladyship— 
after to-morrow morning. ” 


son's 





” 


And then—’eaven ‘elp us! 
“Course J got to tell my missis,” said Mr. Darling, 
and poured in a preoccupied way, some running over. 
“We'll go through them passages again now before 
we go to bed,” said Mr. Mergleson, “far as we can. 
But there's and chinks on’y a boy could get 
through.” 

“T got to tell the missis,” said Mr. Darling. 
what’s worrying me... .” 

As the evening wore on there was a tendency on 
the part of Mr. Darling to make this the refrain of 
his discourse. He sought advice. “’Ow’d you tell the 
missis?” he asked Mr. Mergleson, and emptied a glass 
to control his impatience before Mr. Mergleson replied. 

“T shall tell ’er ladyship just simply the fact. I 
shall say: Your ladyship, here’s my boy gone and we 
don’t know where. And as she arsts me questions so 
shall I give particulars.” 


oles 


“That's 


R. DARLING reflected and then shook his head. 
M “"Ow’d ju tell the missis?” he asked Thomas. 
“Glad I haven’t got to,” said Thomas. “Poor 

little beggar.” 

“Yes, but ’ow would you tell ‘er?’ Mr. Darling said 
varying the accent very carefully. 

“I'd go to ’er and I’d pat her back and I'd 
‘bear up,’ see, and when she asked what for, I’d just 
tell her what for—gradual like.” 

“You don’t know the 
“Henry, ’ow’d ju tell ’er?”’ 

“Let ’er find out,” said Henry. “Wimmin do.” 

Mr. Darling reflected and decided that too was un- 
workable. “’Ow’'d you?” he asked with an air of des- 
peration of the red-haired youth. 

The red-haired youth remained for a moment with 
his tongue extended, licking the gum of a cigarette 
paper and his eyes on Mr. Darling. Then he finished 
the cigarette slowly, giving his mind very carefully 
to the question he had been honored with. I think,” 
he said in a low, serious voice, “I should say, just sim- 
ply, Mary—or Susan—or whatever her name is.” 

“Tilda,” supplied Mr. Darling. 

“*Tilda,’ I should say. ‘The 
Lord ’ath taken away, Tilda!—’e’s gone.’ 
like that.” 


, Ben red-haired boy cleared his throat. He was 
rather touched by his own simple eloquence. Mr. 
Darling reflected on this with profound satis- 
faction for some moments. Then he broke out almost 
querulously. “Yes, but brast him !—ihere's ’e gone?’ 
“Anyhow,” said Mr. Darling, “I ain’t going to tell 
‘er, not till the morning. I ain’t going to lose my 
night’s rest if I have lost my stepson. Nohow. Mr. 
Mergleson, I must say, I don’t think I ever ’ave tasted 


say 


missis,” said Mr. Darling. 


Lord gave and the 
Somethin’ 
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better beer. Never. 
It’s—it’s famous beer.” 
He had some more. 
On his way back 
through the moonlight 
to the gardens, Mr. 
Darling was still un- 
settled as to the ex- 
act way of breaking 
things to his wife. He 
had come out from the 
house a little ruffled 
because of Mr. Mer- 
gleson'’s opposition to 
a rather good idea of 
his that he should go 
about the house and 
“holler for ’im a bit. 


He’d know my voice. 
you see.  Ladyship 
wouldn’t mind. Very 


likely ’sleep by now.” 
But the moonlight 
dispelled his irritation. 

How was he to tell 
his wife? He tried 
various methods to the 
listening moon. 

There was, for ex- 
ample, the offhand 
newsy way. “You 
know tha’ boy yours?” 
Then a pause for the 


reply. Then, “’E’s 
toley dis’peared.” 
Only there _ are 
difficulties about the 
word totally. 
Or the distressed 
impersonal manner. 
“Dre’fle thing hap- 
pen’d. Dre'’fle thing. Tha’ poo’ lill’ chap, Artie— 


toley dis’peared.” Totally again. 

Or the personal intimate note. “Dunno wha’ you'll 
say t’ me, Tilda, when you hear whattogottasay. 
Thur’ly bad news. Seems they los’ our Artie up there 
—clean los’ ’im. Can’t fine ‘im nowhere tall.” 

Or the authoritative kindly. “Tilda—you go’ con- 
trol yourself. Go’ show whadyou made of. Our boy 

*e’s—hic—los’.”” 

Then he addressed the park at large with a sudden 
despair. “Don’ care wha’ I say, she'll blame it on to 
me. I know ’er!” 

After that the enormous pathos of the situation got 
hold of him. “Poor lill’ chap,” he said. “Poor lill’ 
fell’,” and shed a few natural tears. 

“Loved ’im jessis mione son.” 

As the circumambient night made no reply he re- 
peated the remark in a louder, almost domineering 
tone.... Hespent some time trying to climb the garden 
wall because the door did not seem to be in the usual 
place. (Have to inquire about that in the morning. 
Difficult to see everything is all right when one is so 
bereaved. ) 

But finally he came on the door round a corner. He 
told his wife merely that he intended to have a peace- 
ful night, and took off his boots in a defiant and inter 
mittent manner. The morning would be soon enough. 

She looked at him pretty hard, and he looked at her 
ever and again, but she never made a guess at it. Bed. 


O SOON as the week-enders had dispersed and 
\ Sir Peter had gone off to London to attend to 

various matters affecting the peptonizing of milk 
and the distribution of baby about the 
habitable globe, Lady Laxton went back to bed and re- 
mained in bed until midday on Tuesday. Nothing 
short of complete rest and the utmost kindness from 
her maid would, she felt, save her from a nervous 
breakdown of the most serious description. The festi- 
val had been stormy to the end. Sir Peter’s ill-advised 
attempts to deprive Lord Moggeridge of alcohol had 
led to a painful struggle at lunch, and this had been 
followed by a still more unpleasant scene between host 
and guest in the afternoon. “This is an occasion for 
tact,” Sir Peter had said and had gone off to tackle 
the Lord Chancellor, leaving his wife to the direst, 
best founded apprehensions. For Sir Peter’s tact was 


soothers 
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Lady Laxton herself and the head housemaid went round the paneling with a hammer and a 
chisel, and called out ‘‘Are you there?’’ and attempted an opening wherever it sounded hollow 


a thing by itself, a mixture of misconception, recrimi- 
nation and familiarity that was rarely well received.... 


HE had had to explain to the Sunday dinner party 
S that his lordship had been called away suddenly. 

“Something connected with the Great Seal,” Lady 
Laxton had whispered in a discreet, mysterious whisper. 
One or two simple hearers were left with the per- 
suasion that the Great Seal had been taken suddenly 
unwell—and probably in a slightly indelicate manner. 


Thomas had to paint Mergleson’s eye with grease 
paint left over from some private theatricals. It had 


been a patched-up affair altogether, and before she 
retired to bed that night, Lady Laxton had given way 
to her accumulated tensions and wept. 

There was no reason whatever why, to wind up the 
day, Sir Peter should have stayed in her room for 
an hour saying what he thought of Lord Moggeridge. 
She felt she knew quite well enough what he thought 
of Lord Moggeridge, and on these occasions he always 
used a number of words that she did her best to be- 
lieve, as a delicately brought up woman, were un- 
familiar to her ears... . 

So on Monday, as soon as the guests had gone, she 
went to bed again and stayed there, trying as a good 
woman should to prevent herself thinking of what the 
neighbors could be thinking—and saying—of the whole 
affair, by studying a new and very circumstantial 
pamphlet by Bishop Fowle on social evils, turning over 
the moving illustrations of some recent antivivisec- 
tion literature and rereading the accounts in the morn- 
ing papers of a colliery disaster in the north of England. 


-— SUCH women as Lady Laxton, brought up in an 
atmosphere of refinement that is almost color- 

less, and living a life troubled only by small social 
conflicts and the minor violence of Sir Peter, blame- 
less to the point of complete uneventfulness, and se- 
cure and comfortable to the point of tedium, there is 
something amounting to fascination in the wickedness 
and sufferings of more normally situated people, there 
is a real attraction and solace in the thought of pain 
and stress, and as her access to any other accounts of 
vice and suffering was restricted she kept herself 
closely in touch with the more explicit literature of 
the various movements for human moralization that 
distinguish our age, and responded eagerly and gen- 
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erously to such painful catastrophes as enliven it. The 
counterfoils of her check book witnessed to her grati- 
tude for these vicarious sensations. She figured her- 
self to herself in her daydreams as a calm and white 
and shining intervention checking and _ reproving 
amusements of an undesirable nature, and earning the 
tearful blessings of the mangled by-products of in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

There is a curious craving for entire reality in the 
feminine composition, and there were times when in 
spite of these feasts of particulars she wished she 
could come just a little nearer to the heady dread- 
fulnesses of life than simply writing a check against 
it. She would have liked actually to the 
votaries of evil blench 
and repent before her 
contributions, to have 
herself unstrapped and 


acc 


revived and pitied, 
some doomed and 
chloroformed victim 


of the so-called “scien- 
tist,” to have herself 
participated in the 
stretcher and the hos- 
pital and humanity 
made marvelous by 
enlistment under the 


red-cross badge. But 
Sir Peter’s ideals of 
womanhood were 


higher than his lan- 
guage, and he would 
not let her soil her re- 
finement with any 
vision of the pain and 
evil in the world. 
“Sort of woman they 
want up there is a 
Trained Nurse,” he 
used to say when she 
broached the possibil- 
ity of going to some 
famine or disaster. 
“You don’t want to go 
prying, old girl. Ba 

HE suffered, she 

felt, from re 

pressed heroism. 
If ever she was to 
shine in disaster, that 
disaster, she felt, must 
come to her, she might 
not go to meet it, and 


COLLIER’S 





FOR 


of the laundry toward the old ice house, and that was 
supposed to reach to the abbey ruins. After 
bold exploratory excavations this channel was 
cated and a report sent at once to Lady Laxton. 


AUGUST 1, 


some 


T WAS this and the new and alarming scar on the 
| Queen Elizabeth tower that brought Mr. Beaulieu 

l’lummer posthaste from the estate office up to the 
house. Mr. Beaulieu Plummer was the Marquis of 
Cranberry’s estate agent, a man of great natural tact, 
and charged among other duties with the task of see- 
ing that the Laxtons did not make away with Shonts 
during the period of their tenancy. He was a sound, 
compact little man, rarely out of extreme riding 














1914 


It was striking five when a telegraph boy 
bicycle came up from the village with a telegram from 
Sir Veter Laxton. 

“Stop all proceedings absolutely,” it said, “until | 
get to you.” 

Lady Laxton’s lips tightened at the message. She 
was back from much weeping with Mrs. Darling and 
altogether finely strung. Here she felt was one of 
those supreme occasions when a woman must assert 
herself. “A matter of life or death,” she wired in 
reply, and to show herself how completely she over 
such dictation this she sent Mr. Mergleson 
down to the village public house with orders to en- 
he could find there for an evening's 
work on an extraordi- 
narily liberal 
time scale. 

After taking this 
step the spirit of Lady 
Laxton quailed. She 
went and sat in her 
own room and quiy- 
ered. She quivered 
but she clenched her 
delicate fist. 


on a 


rode as 


gage 


anyone 


over- 


HE would go 
through with it, 
come what might, 


.she would go on with 
the excavation all 
night if necessary, but 
at the same time she 
began a little to re- 
gret that she had not 
taken earlier steps to 
demonstrate the im- 
probability of Bealby 
having simply run 





away. She set to work 
to repair this omis- 
sion. She wrote to 


the Superintendent of 
Police in the neighbor- 
ing town, to the near- 
est magistrate, 
and then on the off 
chance to various of 
her week-end guests, 
including Captain 
Douglas. If it was 
true that he had 
organized the annoy- 
ance of the Lord Chan- 
cellor (and though she 


police 














so you realize how on — — still rejected that view 
deeply it stirred her, ' she did now begin to 
how it brightened her “I can’t bear to think of the poor little beggar, stuck head foremost regard it as a per- 
and uplifted her to into some cobwebby cranny, blowed if I can,’’ said Thomas, getting help from the jug missible hypothesis) 
learn from Mr. Mer- ed 5. a i. then he might also 





gleson’s halting state- 

ments that perhaps, that probably, that almost cer- 
tainly, a painful and tragical thing was happening 
even now within the walls of Shonts, that there was 
urgent necessity for action—if anguish was to be wit- 
nessed before it had ended and life was saved. 


She-clasped her hands; she surveyed her large 
servitor with agonized green-gray eyes. 
“Something must be done at once,” she _ said. 


Poor little Mite!’ 


rr 


“Everything possible must be done. 
“Of course, my lady, ’e ‘may "ave run away! 
“Oh, no!” she cried, “he hasn’t run away. He hasn’t 

run away. How can you be so wicked, Mergleson. 


Of course he hasn’t run away. He’s there now. And 
it’s too dreadful.” 
She became suddenly very firm and masterful. The 


morning’s colliery tragedy inspired her imagination. 
“We must get pickaxes,” she said. “We must or- 
ganize search parties. Not a momen* is to be lost, 
Mergleson—not a moment.... Get the men in off the 
roads. Get everyone you can... .” 
And not a moment was lost. The road men 
actually at work in Shonts before their proper dinner 


hour was over. 
| Every passage attainable from the dining-room 
opening was explored, and where these passages 
gave off chinks and crannies they were opened up with 
a vigor which Lady Laxton had greatly stimulated by 
an encouraging presence and liberal doses of whisky. 
Through their efforts a fine new opening was made 
into the library from the wall near the window, a 
hole big enough for a man to fall through, because 
one did, and a great piece of stonework was thrown 
down from the Queen Elizabeth tower exposing the 
upper portion of the secret passage to the light of 
day. Lady Laxton herself and the head housemaid 
went round the paneling with a hammer and a chisel, 
and called out “Are you there?’ and attempted an 
opening wherever it sounded hollow. The sweep was 
sent for to go up the old chimneys outside the present 
flues. Meanwhile Mr. Darling had been set with sev- 


were 


HEY did quite a lot of things that afternoon 


eral of his men to dig for, discover, pick up and lay 
open the underground passage or disused drain, which- 
ever it was, that 


was known to run from the corner 














breeches and gaiters, and he wore glasses, that now 
glittered with astonishment as he approached Lady 
Laxton and her band of spade workers. 

At his approach Mr. Darling attempted to become 
invisible, but he was unable to do so. 


“Lady Laxton,” Mr. Beaulieu Plummer appealed, 
“may I ask—?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Beaulieu Plummer, I’m so glad you've 
come. A little boy—suffocating! I can hardly bear it.” 


“Suffocating! cried Mr. Beaulieu Plummer, 


“where?” and was in a confused manner told. 
H ton found very tiresome. But how did she know 
the boy was in the secret passage? Of course 


she knew; was it likely she would do all this if she 


FE ASKED a number of questions that Lady Lax- 


didn’t know? But mightn’t he have run away? How 
could he when he was in the secret passage? But why 
not first scour the countryside? By which time he 


would be smothered and starved and dead!.. . 

They parted with a mutual loss of esteem, and Mr. 
Beaulieu Plummer. looking very serious indeed, ran 
as fast as he could straight to the village telegraph 


office. Or, to be more exact, he walked until he 
thought himself out of sight of Lady Laxton and 
then he took to his heels and ran. He sat for some 


time in the parlor post office spoiling telegraph forms, 
and composing telegrams to Sir Peter Laxton and 
Lord Cranberry. He got these off at last, and then 
drawn by an irresistible fascination went back to the 
park and watched from afar the signs of fresh activ 
ities on the part of Lady Laxton. 


He saw men coming from the direction of the 
stables with large rakes. With these they dragged 
the ornamental waters. 


‘. oe a man with a pickax appeared against the 
sky-line and crossed the roof in the direction of 

the clock tower, bound upon some unknown but 
probably highly destructive mission. 

Then he saw Lady Laxton going off to the gardens. 
She was going to console Mrs. Darling in her trouble. 
This she did through nearly/an hour and a half. And 
on the whole it seemed well to Mr. Beaulieu Plummer 
that so she should be occupied... . 





know something about 
the mystery of this boy’s disappearance. 

Each letter she wrote she wrote with greater fatigue 
and haste than its predecessor and more illegibly. 

Sir Peter arrived long after dark. He cut 
the corner of the park to save time, and fell into one 
of the trenches that Mr. Darling had opened. This 
added greatly to the éclat with which he came into 
the hall. 

Lady Laxton withstood him for five minutes and 
then returned abruptly to her bedroom and locked 
herself in, leaving the control of the operations in his 
hands. ... 

“If he’s not in the house,” said Sir Peter, “all this 
thunderin’ foolery, and if he’s in the house, he’s 
If he’s dead, he’ll smell in a bit and then’ll be 
the time to look for him. Somethin’ upon in- 
stead of all this blind hacking the place about. No 
wonder they're threatenin’ proceedings. .. .” 
U destined to have a very distracting effect. 
cause as he came to think it over, as he came 


to put her partly illegible allusions to secret passages 


ACTOSS 


is 
dead, 


to go 


PON Captain Douglas Lady Laxton’s letter was 


,e- 


and a missing boy side by side with his memories 
of Lord Moggeridge’s accusations and the general 


mystery of his expulsion from Shonts, it became more 
and more evident to him that he had here something 
remarkably like a clue, something that might serve 
to lift the black suspicion of irreverence and levity 
from his military reputation. And he had already 
got to the point of suggesting to Miss Philips that he 
ought to follow up and secure Bealby forthwith, be- 
fore ever they came over the hill crest to witness the 
disaster to the caravan. 

Captain Douglas, it must understood, 
young man at war within himself. 

He had very nicely brought 


be was a 


been up, firstly in a 


charming English home, then in a preparatory school 
for select young gentlemen, then in a good set at 


Eton, then at Sandhurst, where the internal trouble had 
begun to manifest itself. Afterward the Bistershires. 

There were three main strands in the composition 
of Captain Douglas. In the first place and what was 
peculiarly his own quality was the keenest interest in 


the why of things and the (Continued on page 33) 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


OME very fundamental questions of 
public policy are involved in the 
present status of affairs at Wash- 


ington. One large class of these ques- 
tions can be typified by this concrete 


one: “Ought an attempt be made to put 
the directors of the New Haven Road in 
jail?” On this question, stated frequently 
in broader terms, there is a difference of 
opinion which makes a more or less com- 
plete cleavage both among the leaders 
of the party in power and in public 

opinion generally. Stated in other 


Probably at least one other large system 
belongs in the same group. Shall there 
be the same attack and exposure in these 
the New Haven? It is not 
very easy to argue the case for exemption 
for these, or any other roads or individ- 
uals who may be under well-grounded 
suspicion. It is not easy to argue for the 
suppression of publicity. Mr. Folk, the 
counsel for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it is well known, believes in going 


cases as in 





of the about-face in the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment or the conduct of railroads. It will 
be rather a result of the panic and lack of 
confidence apt to be caused by continued 
public hostility to some forms of private 
property. It will be, as President Wilson 
truly said, “psychological.” These are the 
considerations which move sober-minded 
people toward hesitancy. Some others who 
are merely politicians also take the same 
view that it is time to veer toward con- 

servatism. This latter group, being poli- 

ticians, have a sense of public moods, 


li 





terms, the question is, Is it still de- | OBTECT and they feel that the public mood just 
sirable to keep up that stern agitation TO THE now is a little tired of that very agita- 
which is necessary to unseat exist- PORK tion which has been so agreeable to the 
ing wrong? Stated in terms of party BARREL— public mood for a long time past. 
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strategy, is it time to be less radical 
and veer toward the conservative? It 
is, of course, universally admitted now 
—even by Mr. Brandeis’s most ardent 
enemies—that in the past of the New 
Haven a good deal was done that was 
wrong; sometimes legally wrong, some- 
times merely morally wrong. It is also 
admitted that all of that has been un- 
covered now, that the New Haven has 
come into hands which are eager to run 
the road in conformity to the new stand- 
ards. The evils that were inherent in 
the old régime have been undone. This 
being so, is it wise to go out after what 
may be called revenge? There is al- 
ways the question how much that was 
done in the past was really crime 
committed with malevolent intent, and 
how much was merely the current mo- 
rality of the times, commonly practiced 
by business, and sanctioned, or at least 
tolerated, through an indifference of 
public .opinion. Mr. Thomas Jones, 
the appointee to the Federal Reserve 
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BUT, | DONT 


BRINGING HOME 
THE BACON! 






MIND 








Board, when under examination by 

the Senate Committee on Finance, 

made the point that standards of busi- 

ness morality have changed vastly dur- 
ing the past twenty years. The change 
is complete and the new standards have 
been accepted. This being so, have the 
benefits of exposure and agitation been 
completed? The reverse of the Govern- 
ment in respect to these practices is com- 


plete. That in itself is a great accom- 
plishment. The reverse in publie feeling 
about them is complete. These things 


will never again be even attempted by 
corporation heads and leaders of busi- 
ness. The Republican “old guard,” which 
used to be sympathetic toward these prac- 
tices, or at least indifferent to them, has 
gone and will never return. There is an 
opposition to the Democrats which has 
a political economy and a theory of the 
attitude of government toward business 
different from the Democrats. But the old 
corrupt fraternity between big business 
and government will never exist again. 


Other Cases 


HE question comes up again in this 
form: there rail- 
roads as to which improper practices are 
charged similar to the New 
One of these is the Rock Island. 
Another is the St. Louis & San Francisco. 


are some other 
those on 


Haven. 





Statesmanship 


Fitz, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


EE 


straight ahead and hewing to the root. It 
is not easy to argue against him. 


On the Other Hand 


T MUST be admitted that both among 

the leaders at Washington and through- 
out public opinion generally there is some 
apprehension about the consequences of 
keeping up the present policy toward 
the New Haven and other railroads and 
toward organized business generally. The 
securities of the railroads now in receiver- 
ship aggregate more than a billion dol- 
lars. Many of these securities are held 
by savings banks, trust companies, and, 
most menacing of all, life insurance com- 
panies. The consequences of any funda- 
mental impairment of 
are extremely 


securities 
for 


these 
uncomfortable 
minded persons to contemplate. 


sober- 
Persons 
of not very sober responsibility who in- 
upon going ahead assume that the 
only persons who would be injured by 
the worst that can happen would be 
plutocrats of various degrees. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the distress through impair- 


sist 


ment of the assets of life insurance com- 
panies and savings banks would be prac- 
tically universal. The injury to these 
securities is not at all a necessary result 





Weather and Efficiency 


A= deal of the bickering and 
agitation in Washington is due 


merely to fatigue and hot weather. It 


all seems like important polities, and 
it gets large headlines in the news- 
papers, but at bottom it is nothing 


more than the irritations and explo- 
sions which come from tired men in the 
middle of a very hot spell. A few men 
in Washington maintain their serenity 
and the judicial coldness of their judg- 
ment. They are big men—intellectual- 
lv. The great body of Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and others who are kept in 
Washington suffer more or less acute 
physical irritations. Many of them, in 
addition to enduring the discomforts of 
one of the worst hot-weather cities in 
the world, are fretting to be home look- 
ing after reelection. 


Nevertheless— 


ILSON had both strength and wis- 

dom in insisting that Congress 

should stay and complete its work. Per- 
sons who clamored for Congress to go 
home before taking up the trust question 
were very shortsighted. It is inconceiv- 
able that business should be benefited by 
prolonged suspense. If Congress had gone 
home they would have returned at the be- 
ginning of the next session with a sense 
of leisure, with the election behind them. 
Probably they would have consumed two 
more years before finally completing their 
trust program. It is not conceivable that 
business should prosper during this sus- 
It is very much better that the 
Democrats should have completed their 
program. When Congress will have passed 
the trust bills, Wilson will be in a posi- 
tion to that the Demo- 
cratic party has now done all it proposes 
to do in the way of fingering about the 
roots of business. 


pense. 


say to business 


He can assure business 
that it can look forward toa period of free- 
dom from agitation. The Democrats will 
have enacted their idea of the attitude of 
government toward business. A good many 
people think that policy is old-fashioned, 
wrong, and pregnant with disaster. The 
best way to settle this difference of opin- 
ion is to try the Democratic policy out. 
If it is good, we ought to have a genera- 
tion of comfort and good business. If it 
is bad, we shall find it out the sooner. 
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The New Haven Railroad Mess 


HE REPORT made to the Senate of the United States by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission recites a vast amount 
of detail concerning the most infamous financial scandal 
this country has had in years. The main facts were already so well 
known that the stock of the railroad in question was selling at one- 
third of what used to be its normal value. But the full account is 
appalling. The whole thing may be summed up by saying that the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad was engaged in every 
sort of business save that of railroad work. Juggling paper securi- 
ties, creating public opinion, buying steamships and trolley lines, 
influencing legislation and greasing certain mysterious politicians 
were a few of the activities to which this corporation devoted much 
of its best brains and a great deal of other people’s money. The 
highly paid, highly trained, and well-reputed men at the head of it 
seem to have crawled through every sewer of crooked political finance 
in New York and New England. The usual chorus of apology and 
explanation is now being heard from the interested and sympathetic ; 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is freely accused of suspicion, 
prejudice, political aims, and so forth, but it is only common sense 
to insist that honest men do not burn the books, nor deal largely 
with mysterious forgotten strangers, nor willfully confuse their own 
transactions, nor pay trust money for mere water. Facts like these 
cannot be smoothed over. They must be refuted or confessed. 


Monopoly and Empire and the Facts 


ET THIS SUPPOSED RAILROAD .COMPANY was using the 
money of thousands of hard-headed American citizens ; its directors 
numbered many of the best business men in New England. What were 
they after? Allowing for waste, arrogant dictation, carelessness, and 
the false confidence of long success, it remains clear that there was a 
great plan on foot. It seems to have been intended to build up and 
consolidate a unified transportation system, a railroad empire which 
should serve and guard and profit by the industrial greatness of New 
England. Every chance of competition, every possible shifting of the 
tides of trade and the channels of transportation, was to be anticipated 
and held in line. It was a great dream of enduring power; it regarded 
neither law nor ethics, and went to wreck on facts. Such an enter- 
prise is a carcass for all the vultures of business and politics. It must 
be kept secret and be put through in haste, therefore it is blackmailed 
at every turn. Financial power can pay three prices for everything, 
but it cannot get three earnings. Receipts were falling and expenses 
rising, yet at the worst the railroad itself earned some twenty mil- 
lions net. The old dividends could have been paid but for the $204 
000,000 “invested” outside the steam-railway field. This water broke 
their backs and would have done so, investigation or no investigation. 


The End of the Chapter 


HAT NEXT?> The only certain 

of political capital will be squeezed out of the incident. What 
we want is, on the one hand, enforcement of the law and, on the 
other, constructive work calculated to free and strengthen the vitally 
essential and truly national service of railroad transportation. The 
reputation of the Attorney General and the prestige of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will depend quite largely on how they handle 
the issue thus presented to them. Above all, it will furnish a very 
severe test of the economic wisdom of the Democratic party. 


Mr. Wilson’s Attorney General 


E WISH the New York “World” were more even-handed in 

its distribution of praise and censure to the Wilson Admin- 
istration. Its admirable support of WiLson would be still more 
effective if it were not so invariable and unquestioning. At the 
same time the “World’s” uninterrupted prodding of Attorney General 
McReynotps does serious injustice to one of the most high-minded 
men in publie life. Mr. McReyNno.tps was taught in an old-fashioned 
school of law. The Tennessee community where he first made his 
way maintains rigid standards of propriety for lawyers. Its con- 
ventions forbid, for example, that a lawyer should exploit himself or 
his cases through public discussion outside the court room. Attorney 
General McReynoups does not see that these standards, which he 
acquired in his youth, may have relaxed a little in the course of time, 
nor does he see that the situation is changed when his client is the 
public. One may radically disagree with him as to what concessions 


thing is that the last ounce 








to publicity a man in his position should make, but no one can help 
respecting him more than ever for sticking to his convictions. He 
has everything to gain personally and nothing to lose by casting off 
restraint; and to stick to what he thinks is the right and dignified 
course takes courage and character. These qualities he has. He is 
able and efficient in his office. Probably his efficiency is not impaired 
by the newspaper criticism which we regard unfair, but undoubtedly 
his comfort must be, and that is a real pity. 


A Joke for the Dog Days 


HEN IT GETS TOO HOT FOR YOU just remember that Tam- 

many has set up a “Bureau of City Inquiry” in New York and 
is now painfully reporting on waste, inefficiency, and expense in con- 
nection with snow removal last winter. The people in charge quote 
figures and state averages and unit costs with all the ponderous so- 
lemnity of a trained seal juggling wooden balls. When Murpny 
gets this troupe in good form he ought to go into vaudeville— 
there’s nothing on Broadway to touch it! 


The Highroad 


F ALL THE RECIPES FOR SUCCESS boomed last June in the 

usual profusion, only one sticks in our memory. It is that of 
Joun G. JoHnson of Philadelphia, now said to be the greatest lawyer 
in the English-speaking world. It is indeed simple: 


He found out that very few lawyers really knew corporation law. And he 


made up his mind that he would learn it. 


At the Northwest Gates 


HE “DIAL,” Chicago’s greatest culture engine, prints some one’s 
complaint that the article on Chicago in the new encyclopedia 
is years behind the age, and tells nothing of the latest skyscrapers 
and the highest totals of corn and oats handled by Chicago’s ele- 
vators. But how can Chicago find anything to be prouder of than 
the fact that “Everyman’s Encyclopedia” cannot keep up with her 
changes? A poet saw the city thus: 
Gigantic, willful, young, 
Chicago sitteth at the northwest gates 
With restless violent hands and casual tongue, 
Molding her mighty fates. 


a 
We have always considered this picture of Chicago by Wriiiam 
VAUGHN Moopy one of the keenest characterizations thinkable. 


Chicago Honors a Poet 


| ars EUGENE FIELD Chicago plans a worthy tribute. Just what 
form this will take has not been decided. But the city and the public 
have at last an opportunity to give in honor of a man who gave. His 
whole life was an outpouring of gifts: To the persons whose lives he 
touched, an inexhaustible fund of whimsical waggery which bright- 
ened the tedium of routine; to every fellow worker in the “newspaper 
game,” the realization that no profession brings one closer to his fel- 
lows; to the professional humorist, knowledge that the daily routine 
in cap and bells may mean cheering and sweetening the world by 
mirth; to the lover of literature and books, encouragement in that 
passion; to every mother, such children’s poems as “Little Boy Blue” 
to every father, “Jest ’fore Christmas”; to every child, the chance to 
be better understood by grown-ups. Yes, the world may well do 
homage to the “good Knight, sans peur et sans monie,’ who never- 
theless found his career in giving. His was the spirit that does not 
jeer at healthy sentiment, the philosophy that finds this world a good 
place to smile in, the sympathy which made him realize his ambition 
to be a vital sharer in the “companionship of humanity.” 


A Conducting Reformer 


HE STREET CAR being crowded, 
form with the conductor. He was genial and full of words. 
Naturally we fell into talk, mainly by him, with a “feeder” now 
and then from us. He advanced his theory as to why women get off a 
car the wrong way. He gave us the interesting information that the 
persons who handed him bills to change one day were the very ones who 
loaded him with pennies the next. He favored us with his reasons for 
ceasing to be a Republican, and explained why he considered Maruew- 
SON a greater pitcher than JouHNnson. The talk drifted to the ethics of 
his passengers. He expressed righteous indignation against anyone 
who swore in his car. On this point he burned with conviction. “Yes, 
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we stood on the back plat- 
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gir’ said he solemnly in conclusion, “if any —— —— idiot swears on 
my car, - him, off he goes!’ We often think of this conductor 


as we look at other reformers and compare principle and practice. 
il 


Nomination Seconded 
FEW WEEKS AGO we asked you to let us know what writers 
are most genuinely “American.” One reader answers: 

I nominate SArRAn OrNeE Jewett for one of the two or three writers most 
truly American in spirit. She is local, I grant you, but so was O. Henry, and 
vet they both had the human sympathy that is country wide. I imagine you 
meant living writers. Well, SARAH ORNE 


Civilizing the Home 

y  yrestete ITEM from Wisconsin shows how the world is moving 
toward justice within the family. We recommend this to those 

who regard the family as an obsolete device: 

A wealthy farmer near West Salem has been farmed out to his wife by La 
Crosse County and will work for wages, all of which the county will turn over 
to the wife, under the new Wisconsin law. 

She obtained her husband’s conviction on an assault charge. Should he 
default or break faith, he will be subject to a penitentiary term. 


What seems to be needed elsewhere and what is being applied in 
Wisconsin is this: A little common 








Jewett is alive wherever there exists a vol- 
ume of her stories. 
Sounds sincere. And yet Miss Jewerr 
never wrote any “sex stuff’ nor even 
a “strong” novel. 


Applied Pessimism 


N THE EDITORIAL PAGE of the 

Wichita (Kas.) “Beacon,” which 
declares itself with Kanspicuous mod- 
esty, “Official Paper of the People,” we 
find a few paragraphs bemoaning the 
President’s removal of JAcK HARRISON, 
United States Marshal in Kansas— 
“who had yet a year to serve and who 
had made an excellent official.” This 
removal, says the “Beacon,” “was bad 





a 


government and bad morals,” and “ 
rank denial on the part of the Demo- 
cratic party of all the high ideals the 
President is preaching.” And the head- 
ing which Editor Henry J. ALLEN runs 
over his lugubrious lament is_ this: 
Nor TRAVELED so Far as We TuHovenr. 


Cheer Up, Brother! 


UR ADVICE to Brother ALLEN 
is: Cheer up! The world isn’t 
a bad place. President Witson hasn't 





so far scored a glorious success in 
Mexico, and his removal of Jack 
HarrisoN was a mistake, vet the mil 
lennium never did come all of a sud- 
den just because we had elected a new 
President. Mr. WILson’s performance 





sense in law and a little recognition 
by the courts of the true responsibili- 
ties of the family relation. The home 
is not a place where a man can in- 
dulge his ill temper because he pays 
the -bills. . Not in Wisconsin. 


Have You Letters from Riis? 


b gees RIIS wrote letters that were 
vivid and sparkling and rich in 
knowledge of life. Most of the friends 
who corresponded with him have kept 
his letters, and those of CoLuier’s read- 
ers who knew him will be doing a kind- 
ness to everyone else if they will ad- 
dress their letters from Rus and any 
interesting reminiscences to 


us COmmon 
people 





Mrs. JAcon Rus, Pine Brook Farm, Barre, Mass. 
When a book is made out of these 
materials, we shall all be gainers. 


Words and Sales 


N°? DOUBT many of our hard- 
headed business friends feel that 
we often waste editorial space and time 
fussing over mere words. Well—a re- 
cent number of-a well-known technical 
journal, the “Electrical Review and 
— Western Electrician, with which is con- 
solidated Electrocraft,”’ comes forward 
| with this most practical anecdote: 





A wholesale baker told recently that he 
had quit calling the men on the wagons, who 
distributed his bread, “drivers,” and was now 
referring to them as “salesmen.” 





YY the predatory 
rich man 





hasn’t in every respect measured up to 
his preaching—but, honest, Mr. ALLEN, 
hasn’t he given vou the impression that 
he has been trying to make an advance 
upon the preceding Administration? 
You know perfection isn’t attained all in a minute even in the news 
paper business; in the very issue of the “Beacon” (“Official Paper 
of the People’) which contains this lament of yours over Jack 
Harrison and the marshalship there are a dozen or more adver- 
tisements of patent medicines, hair dyes, complexion creams, and 
stomach tonics that you probably don’t tolerate in your own house- 
hold. Yet we doubt if there are as many dope ads as appeared in 
the ** Beacon” in President Tarr’s Administration — when Marshal 
Harrison was safe in his job. The moral is: there’s always room 
for improvement. Hence our advice: Cheer up and clear up! 
‘Aged ’’—Prematurely 

AKE A NIP at the liquor ads of a certain sort of magazine— 

each with a century-old date in its catch phrase. How they 
call up revolutionary memories: 


Carstairs Rye—The Nighteap since  Nicholl’s—Great Britain's Standard for 


1788. One Hundred Years. 
James F. Pepper, 1780—Born with the Gibson’s—Nearly eighty years the 
Republic. whisky standard. 
Gordon & Co.’s Gin—FEstablished 1769. Old Overholt Rye—Same for 100 
Johnny Walker—Born 1820: Still go- years. 
ing strong. Evans Ale—I1785. 


Martell’s  Brandies—Established 1715. Felton’s Old Rum—1819-1914. 


There is a rare vitality in the booze makers. But what about the takers? 
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On Closer Inspection 
‘‘Why, he’s only a human being !”’ 


Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 


“Business has increased 20 per cent since 
I made the change,” he said, “because every 
man got a new angle on his work and felt 
that he was holding down a bigger job than 
he used to.” 
An increase of 20 per cent in sales is 
something to think for. Perhaps SoLomon meant it literally when he 
spoke of the right word as bearing a resemblance to apples of gold. 


*‘The Country Boy’s Creed ”’ 

Kk CAME UPON IT FIRST in the Greenwood ( Miss.) “Common- 

wealth.” But no source was given. We traced it, however, 
to its publication in the “Progressive Farmer” of Memphis, Tenn. 
That is as far as we have got, although a query to that paper brings 
the information that very likely the “Creed” was first used by a Boys’ 
Corn Club in Virginia and was later adopted by all the Corn Clubs in 
that State. It would give us real pleasure to learn where and how this 
expressive statement of an ideal crystallized into words. Perhaps by 
this time you are curious to read it for vourself: 

I believe that the country which Gop made is more beautiful than the city 
which man made; that life out of doors and in touch with the earth is the 
natural life of man. I believe that work with nature is more inspiring than 
work with the most intricate machinery. I believe that the dignity of labor 
depends not on what you do, but how you do it; that opportunity comes to a 
hoy on the farm as often as to a boy in the city; that life is larger and freer and 
happier on the farm than in the town; that my success depends not upon my loca- 
tion, but upon myself; not upon my dreams, but upon what I actually do; not 
upon luck, but upon pluck. I believe in working when you work, and in playing 
when you play, and in giving and demanding a square deal in every act of life. 
“Tron sharpeneth iron.” Who knows a more succintt phrasing of the 
aspiration which this country needs through all its length and breadth ? 
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Worthless Neighbors 


HE Old Woman did not worry much about the 
Hitchcocks. 

She could plainly see their kitchen window 

at the top of the hillside path, and every 

afternoon at five, throughout the winter, she said to 

the cat and the kettle: “Anyhow, they’ve got kerosene.” 

And all three rested content. 

Things, however, progressed rapidly at the Hitch- 
cocks’ since the day of Saint Martin's Summer when 
Dave fetched Lil home in a borrowed democrat, be- 
hind the wall-eyed horse that got cast 
on New Year’s Eve. The Old Woman 
could not know this was to happen, 
but she did fear the creature would 
lie down before her door and refuse to 
rise. The long stop gave her a chance 
to observe the couple. 

She had never thought much of 
David Hitchock. The best known 
about him was that on the day of his 
birth the doctor came by and said 
Hannah had begun on her last dozen. 
He was the thirteenth. 

He had lately turned seventeen, and, 
of all things, started courting. Other 
young men put in a crop on shares, 
or went into the great world and sent 
home a picture of themselves taken at 
Coney in front of an automobile. He 
and Lilly Sanford had been exposed 
to the measles at the same moment. 
Afterward David made regular visits 
at the Sanfords’, so he and Lil could 
have the disease nicely and sociably 
together. 


HE measles was a thing of the 
| past, and marriage had fol- 
lowed the courting. 

“Seems to think that’s all there is 
to it,” observed the Old Woman, as 
she watched Lil yank the reins and 
David ply the willow switch. “Gar- 
den grown up to keckseyweed and 
pear-tree blight all over the apple 
orchard. Lilly Sanford give promise 
of being a real likely girl, only she 
does look some as if she relished an- 
other world.” 

The Old Woman thought of her own 
coming from the parson’s. ‘Abner had 
fetched her to this very house. Of 
course it was not the place she had 
made it since he had passed away and 
she got the insurance. But Abner 
had planted a beautiful garden—had 
even put love apples into it. 

Lil’s middy blouse and sailor were 
not the costume of a bride by long 
ealculation. The Old Woman reflected 
smugly on her own white book-muslin gown, her man- 
telette from Molyneaux & Bell, her bonnet cape with 
its considerable kick, and the fact that the ivory handle 
of her parasol was jointed in three places. 

A particularly harsh blow tickled the nag and the 
honeymoon journey continued. Having both arms 
woven about his girl, David drove with difficulty. 
Lil was thinking how dreadfully romantic it was to 
be married at fifteen. She had heard of a girl who 
got married so young she took her doll rags to her 
husband’s home. Lil had always envied that girl. 
Being married meant, of course, that your fellow 
courted you the same as before, only he was there all 
the time, and you didn’t have to give any account of 
yourself to a nosy parent. 


AVID stopped the rig at the side of the house, 
D and with some dim idea of deference to a bride 

forced open the south door. It got shut again, 
and afterward Lil went out through the shed and by 
the swill barrel like the rest. 

Into the darkness of the kitchen 
his voice. 

“This is my wife Lil,” he said. 
the north room for our’n.” 

One of the two derelicts got up and applied a match, 
first to the glow in his pipe, then to the charred wick 
of the lamp. 

At the foot of the hill the Old Woman, 
want of occupation, ejaculated: “Yes, 
kerosene.” 

She treated herself to three sorts of preserves for 
supper—she always had two—before putting out the 
cat, winding up Seth Thomas, and retiring under a 
“Love in Eden” quilt. 

The light showed the slip of a girl, three men, and 
Hannah. The men were old, and beyond being affected 
by any but the most violent shocks to the system, such 


David propelled 


“Guess we'll take 


watching for 
they’ve got 


. . 


By E. Miniter 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. E. TOWNSEND 

as 100-proof alcohol, or the sight of money. Hannah, 
chair-ridden, stirred potatoes in aniron spider. Either 
the potatoes had gone bad, or she was frying them in 
rancid grease. Lil decided she would eat none of them. 


The north room had been a noble apartment, but 








“Uf you'd stir round, Lil,’’ he was saying, 
‘*you’d feel better when you come to sit down’’ 
that was before the Hitchcocks moved in. There were 
the remains of roses on the walls and the ceiling had 
divided itself into squares, some of which would fall 
before others, though all were about to come down. 
The furniture consisted of a box that had held soap, 
an ironical gift from the grocer. 

Lil plumped herself upon it and began to cry. The 
Old Woman would have understood. She would not 
have understood the giggles that followed, when David, 
having set up a rickety four-post bedstead, and thrown 
a husk mattress upon it, suggested supper. He was 
squatting beside the box, and Lil was rubbing her chin 
on his shoulder like a little cat. 

They supped on raw eggs, a form of dainty easily 
obtainable in the neighborhood. David showed Lil 
how to eat them from the shell, and they laughed and 
kissed and twittered with happiness, for it was their 
wedding night. 

It was like a Hitchcock to marry in the offtime of 
the year. In summer David and Lil might have lived 
with trimmings of huckleberries. Harvest time was 
come, but the Hitchcocks had nothing to harvest. 


a great variety of potatoes—Davis Seedlings, 
Jackson Whites, New York Mercies, 
Shenangoes, and Gidney’s Seedlings. She 


, | SHE Old Woman superintended the cellarage of 


Eastport 


supposed 


half of them would lie till they sprouted and be 
carted out in the spring. As for the apples—Con 
gress, Baldwin, Seek-No-Further, and Mackintosh 


they should not get ahead of her if she had to teach 
the cat to eat pie. 

“If there don’t go David Hitchcock,” she remarked 
one December morning. “Been down to Sanfords’ and 
come back loaded up with a little jag o’ logs. Won't 


last long, for all signs point to a cold winter. Corn 
husks thicker’n usual and sparks on the bottom o’ the 
teakettle every time I h’ist it.” 

David was husky; he could work. By vigorous 
prodding the old horse was induced to drag a plow 
over a fallow field not too grassbound, and he put in 
some rye. It winter killed. Then he cut his foot 
while working up wood in the village. He spent part 
of his pay setting himself up as a cobbler, and guaran. 
teed himself, at the grocer’s, to sole and heel with dis- 
patch. The entrusted to him 
came back so boggled as to sole and 
heel, so generally with their patches 
pasted on, that Hitchcock as a cobbler 
became a joke, to be laughed at once. 
never patronized oftener. 

The Old Woman presumed he'd 
picked up something, and it would 
help out. She thought the winter had 
been pretty considerable warm. Now 
ground-hog day had passed, she 
rather looked for three white frosts 
and then a storm. The melt of the 
pig had been heaviest at the back. 

Then she peered up the hillside 
path and repeated her remark about 
kerosene. 


boots 


HE had not failed to do this since 
S Lil was no longer seen meander- 

ing down the road “apiece” in her 
ridiculous little girl clothes, to bid 
David good-by as he stumped to the 
village. Of course what they had, or 
hadn’t, was none of the Old Woman’s 
concern. She only pitied herself be- 
cause they had settled in her porridge 
dish, as it were. So she never wor- 
ried about them, only said to the cat 
and the kettle: “Anyway, they’ve got 
kerosene.” 

And she and the cat and the kettle 
rested content. 

David was bandaging his foot by the 
lamplight. The chimney had cracked 
so low down it didn’t draw very well. 
He did the bandaging himself, most 
inconveniently, because cuts made Lil 
sick. 

She sat right up into the 
wrapped in a gray blanket, and still 
chilly. David could not understand 
the biting cold that began in the poor 
girl's and worked outward, 
where it showed itself in a red nose 
and pinched finger nails. 

“If you’d stir round, Lil,” he was 
saying, “you’d feel better when you 
come to sit down.” 

She made a _ petulant lip. 
round? And everywhere I go the rats run.” 

“Done the best I could to drive ’em out,” he pro- 
tested. “Went down cellar’n drummed on a pan like 
all possessed. Catched one and belled it.” 

“I wish to gracious you hadn't. I hear that tinkle- 
tinkle behind the plaster all night.” 

“Bung up your ears and go to sleep,” advised David. 

“But I can’t—sleeping there, over that cupboard of 
hell,” said Lil, with a scornful glance at the bed, 
whereunder the hound Venus and her growing off 
spring, boarded into winter quarters, were become a 
malodorous and heaving mass. 

“It’s only till spring,” he said, soothingly. 
can trade ’em for something. 
for the pick.” 


“WpIFLE!” cried Lil fretfully. “Won’t the butcher 
R’ take a couple? Seem’s if I’d die if I didn’t get 
my teeth into a beefsteak. I just don’t see how 

we can hold out till spring.” 

“But we got to,” replied David, in the discouraged 
manner of one repeating an oft-made explanation. “It’s 
always hard sledding, but we pull through somehow.” 

“That old woman down there,” moaned Lil, “I bet 
she’s got everything. The grocer told me she was rich 
and lived in a kitchen with seven doors.” 

“Likely! I ain’t stepped foot on her land since I run 
away when I was a little feller. She opened the door 
and threw out a biling hot dish water. 
Cricky, didn’t I hyper for home!” 

“T’ve heard say,” murmured Lil, “that if you carry 
a rat out to the neighbors, and loose it, all the others'll 
follow on. It would be enough for the Old 
Woman if you did that.” 

David's jaw slowly stiffened. 
nothing to me,” he observed. 

There things rested; but 
when Lil used to rouse him, 


stove 


bones 


“Stir 


“Then I 
Feller offered me a rifle 


mess 0’ 


good 
“She ain’t never done 


later there came nights 
(Continued on page 30) 
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COLLIER’S 


Chicago 


Chapter VI — Abroad at Home — American 
Ramblings, Observations, and Adventures 


The Thinker 


MAGINE a young 

demigod, product 

of a union be- 

tween Rodin’s 
“Thinker’’ and the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace, and you will have 
my symbol for Chicago. 

Chicago is stupefying. It knows no rules, and I 
know none by which to judge it. It stands apart from 
all the cities in the world, isolated by its own individu- 
ality, an Olympian freak, a fable, an allegory, an in- 
comprehensible phenomenon, a prodigious paradox in 
which youth and maturity, brute strength and soaring 
spirit, are harmoniously confused. 

Call Chicago mighty, monstrous, multifarious, vital, 
lusty, stupendous, indomitable, intense, unnatural, 
aspiring, puissant, preposterous, transcendent—call it 
what you like—throw the dictionary at it! It is all 
that you can do, except to shoot it with statistics. And 
even the statistics of Chicago are not deadly, as most 





statistics are. 

First, you must realize that Chicago stands fourth 
in population among the cities of the world and sec 
ond among those of the Western Hemisphere. Next 
you must realize that there are people still alive who 
were alive when Chicago did not exist even as a fort 
in a swamp at the mouth of the Chicago River—the 
river from which, by the way, the city took its name, 
and which in turn took its own name from an Indian 
word meaning “skunk.” 

I do not claim that there are many people still alive 
who were alive when Chicago wasn’t there at all, or 
that such people are feeling very active, 
or that they remember much about it, 
for in 102 years a man forgets a lot 
of little things. Nevertheless, there are 
living men older than Chicago, though 
I do not know of one who is as large 
or as strong and active. 


A Capsule of Statistics 
UST one hundred years ago Fort 
| aol at the mouth of the 

river, was being rebuilt, after a 
massacre by the Indians. Eighty-five 
years ago Chicago was a village of 
one hundred people. Sixty-five years 
ago this village had grown into a city 
of approximately the present size of 
Evanston—a suburb of Chicago, with 
less than thirty thousand people. Fifty- 
five years ago Chicago had something 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Forty-five years ago, at the time of the 
Chicago fire, the city was as large as 
Washington is now—over three hun- 
dred thousand. In the ten years which 
followed the disaster Chicago was not 
only entirely rebuilt, and very much 
improved, but also increased in popu- 
lation to half a million, or about the 
present size of Detroit. In the next 
decade it actually doubled in size, so 
that, twenty-five years ago, it passed 
the million mark. 

Soon after that it pushed Philadel- 
phia from second place among Ameri 
can cities. So it has gone on, until 
to-day it has a population of two 
million, plus a city of about the size 
of San Francisco for full measure. 

There are the statistics in a capsule 
paragraph. I hope you will feel bet- 
ter in the morning. And just to take 
the taste away, here’s another item 
which you may like because of its curi- 
ous flavor: Chicago has more Poles 
than any other city except Warsaw. 





Lusty Cheers—and Hisses 

NE knows in advance what a vis- 
O itor from Europe will say about 

New York, just as one knows 
what an American humorist will say 
about Europe. But one never knows 
what any visitor will say about Chi- 
cago. I have heard people damn Chi- 
cago—“up hill and down,” I was about 
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By Julian Street 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


front, which is surmounted by Saint Gaudens’s statue 
of General Logan. 

As I was saying, I have heard people rave against 
Chicago and about it. Being itself a city of extremes 
it seems to draw extremes of feeling and expression 
from outsiders. For instance, Canon Hannay, who 
writes novels and plays under the name of George A. 
Birmingham, was quoted, at the time of his recent 
visit to this country, as saying: “In a little while 
Chicago will be a world center of literature, music, 
and art. British writers will be more anxious for her 
verdict than for that of London. The music of the future 
will be hammered out on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
The Paris Salon will be a second-rate affair.” 


A City Alive to Art 


EMEMBERING that the Canon is an Irishman 
R and a humorist—which is tautology—we may 
perhaps discount his statement a little bit for 
blarney and a little more for fun. His “prophecy” 
about the Salon seems to stamp the interview with 
waggery, for certainly it is not hard to prophesy what 
is already true—and, as everybody ought to know by 
now, the Salon has for years been second-rate. 
The Chicago Art Institute has by all odds the most 
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important art collec- 
tion I visited upon 
my travels. The pic 
tures are varied and 
interesting, and Ameri- 
can painters are well 
represented. The 
presence in the insti- 
tute of a good deal 
of that rather “tight” 
and “sugary” painting which came to Chicago at the 
time of the World’s Fair, is to be regretted—a fact 
which is, I have no doubt, quite as well known to those 
in charge of the museum as to anybody else. But as I 
remarked in a previous chapter, most museums are 
hampered, in their early days, by the gifts of their 
rich friends. It takes a strong museum indeed to 
risk offending a rich man by kicking out bad paint- 
ings which he offers. Even the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York has not always been so brave as 
to do that. 

“Who's Who” (which, by the way, is published in 
Chicago) mentions perhaps a score of Chicago painters 
and sculptors, among the former Lawton S. Parker 
and Oliver Dennett Grover, and among the latter 
Lorado Taft. 

There are, however, many others who attempt to 
paint—enough of them to give a fairly large and 
very mediocre exhibition which I saw. One thing 
is, however, certain: the Art Institute has not the 
deserted look of most other art museums one visits. 
It is used. And, as you watch the crowds. you real- 
ize more than ever that Chicago is 
alive to everything—even to art. 


Our Traveltalker Falters 


7 oe ago Chicago was musical 
enough to support the late Theo- 
dore Thomas and his orchestra 
one of the most distinguished organ- 
izations of the kind which has ever 
been assembled in this country. Thomas 
did great things for Chicago, musi- 
cally. He started her, and she has 
kept on. Besides innumerable and 
varied concerts which occur through- 
out the season, the city is one of four 
in the country strong enough to sup- 
port a first-rate grand opera company 
of its own. 

About twenty-five musicians of one 
sort and another are credited to Chi- 
cago by “Who’s Who,” the most dis- 
tinguished among them, perhaps, being 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the concert 
pianist. But it is the writers of Chi- 
cago who come out strongest in the 
fat red volume among followers of the 
arts. With sinking heart I counted 
about seventy of these, and I may be 
merely revealing my own ignorance 
when I add that the names of a good 
two-thirds of them were new to me. 
But this is dangerous ground. With- 
out further comment let me say that 
among the seventy I found such names 
as Robert Herrick, Henry B. Fuller, 
Hamlin Garland, Emerson Hough, 
Henry Kitchell Webster, Maud Rad- 
ford Warren, Opie Read, and Clara 
Louise Burnham—a hatful of them 
which you may sort and classify ac- 
cording to your taste. 


** This Reminds Me”’ 


ANON HANNAY said he felt at 
C home in Chicago. So did Arnold 
sSennett. Canon Hannay said 
Chicago reminded him of Belfast. Ar- 
nold Bennett said Chicago reminded 
him of the “Five Towns,” made fa- 
mous in his novels. Even Baedeker 
breaks away from his usual nonparti- 
san attitude long enough to say with 
what, for Baedeker, is nothing less 
than an outburst of passion: “Great 
injustice is done to Chicago by those 
who represent it as wholly given over 














to say, but I withdraw that, for the 
highest hill I remember in Chicago is 
that ungainly little bump, on the lake 


saw the buicher looking up at me. 


As I stood there, studying the temperament of pigs, I 


I have never seen such eyes 


to the worship of Mammon, as it com- 
pares favorably with a great many 
American cities in the efforts it has 
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made to beautify itself by the creation of parks and 
boulevards and in its encouragement of education and 
the liberal arts.” Baedeker is quite right about that. 
He might also have added that the “Windy City” is 
not so windy as New York, and that old legend, now 
almost forgotten, to the effect that Chicago girls have 
big feet is equally untrue. Thanks to the present 
mode in dress, I was able to assure myself quite defi- 
nitely upon that point. I not only saw Chicago feet 
upon the streets; I saw them also at dances—twin- 
kling, slippered feet as small as any in the land; and 
again, owing to the present mode, I saw not 

only pretty feet, but also— However, I am 

digressing. That is enough about feet. 
I have already let them run away with me, 


When Natives Get Together 
FRIEND of mine who visited Chicago for 
A the first time, a year ago, came back ap- 
preciative of its wonders, but declaring 
it provincial. i 

“Why do you say provincial?” I asked. 

“Because you can’t pick up a taxi in 
street,” he said. 

And it is true. I was chagrined at his dis- 
covery—not so much because of its truth, how- 
ever, as because it was the discovery of a New 
Yorker. I always defend Chicago against New 
Yorkers, for I love the place, partly for’ itself 
and partly because I was born and spent my 
boyhood there. 

I know a great many other ex-Chicagoans 
who now live in New York, as I do, and I have 
noticed with amusement that the side we take 
depends upon the society in which we are. If 
we are with Chicagoans, we defend New York; 
if with New Yorkers, we defend Chicago. We 
are like those people in the circus who stand 
upon the backs of two horses at once. Only 
among ourselves do we go in for candor. 

The other day I met a man and his wife, trans- 
planted Chicagoans, on the street in New York. 
“How long have you been here?’ I asked. 

“Three years,” said the husband. 

“Why did you come?’ 

“For business reasons.’ 

“How do you like the change?” 

The husband hesitated. “Well, I’ve done a 
great deal better here than I ever did in Chi- 
cago,” he said. 

“How do you like it?” I asked the wife. 

“New York gives us more advantages,” 
said, “but I prefer Chicago people.” 

“Would you like to go back?” 

The wife hesitated, but the husband shook his 
head. 

“No,” he replied, “there’s something 
New York that gets into your blood. 
back to Chicago would seem like retrograding.” 


A Word About Literary Gods 
MONG my notes I find the record of a 
A conversation with a New York girl who 
married a Chicago man and went out 
there to live. 


the 


she 


about 


ah 
uo 
To go 


“I was very lonely at first,” she said. “One | 
day a man came around selling pencils. I hap- 
pened to see him at the door. He said: ‘I’m 


an actor, and I’m trying to raise money to get 
back to New York.’ As I was feeling then I'd | 
have given him anything in the house just be- 
cause that was where he wanted to go. I gave 
him some money. ‘Here,’ I said, ‘you take this 
and go on back to New York.’ ‘Why,’ he inquired, 
‘are you from New York, too? I said I was. 
Then he asked: ‘What are you doing away out 
here? ‘Oh,’ I told him, ‘this is my home now. I live 
here.” He thanked me, and as he put the money in his 
“pocket he shook his head and said: ‘Too bad! Too bad!’ 

“That will show you how I felt at first. But when 
I came to know Chicago people I liked them. And now 
I wouldn’t go back for anything.” 

There is testimony from both sides. 

With the literary man the situation is, perhaps, a 
little different. New York is practically his one big 
market place. I was speaking about that the other 
day with an author who used to live in Chicago. 

“The atmosphere out there is not nearly so stimu- 
lating for a writer,” he assured me. “Here, in New 
York, even a pretty big writer is lost in the shuffle. 
Out there he is a shining mark. The Chicago writers 
are likely to be a little bit self-conscious and naive. 
They have their own local literary gods, and they're 
rather inclined to sit around and talk solemnly about 
‘Art with a capital A.’” 


Of Society and Shopping 


pon peng when the adherents of two cities 
start an argument, they are confined to concrete 

points. They talk about opera and theatres and 
buildings and hotels and stores, and seldom touch upon 
such subtle things as city spirit. For spirit is a hard 
thing to deal with and a harder thing to prove. Yet 
“greatness knows itself.” Chicago unquestionably knows 
that it is great, and that its greatness is of the spirit. 
But the Chicagoan, debating in fayor of his city, is un- 


I fear Je , 


able to “get that over,” and is therefore obliged to fall 
back upon two last, invariable defenses : the department 
store of Marshall Field & Co. and the Blackstone Hotel. 

The Blackstone, he will tell you, with an eye lit by 
fanatical belief, is positively the finest hotel in the whole 
United States. Mention the Ritz, the Plaza, the St. Regis, 
the Biltmore, or any other hotel to him, and it makes no 
difference: the Blackstone is the best. As to Marshall 
Field’s, he is no less positive: It is not merely the largest 
but also the very finest store in the whole world. 

I have never stopped at any of those hotels with 


‘ 
New Yorker would attempt to defeat the 
sut Ihave stopped at the Blackstone, and 
One of the most 


which the 
Blackstone. 
it is undeniably a very good hotel. 
agreeable things about it is the air of willing service 
which one senses in its staff. It is an excellent man- 
ager who can instill into his servants that spirit which 
causes them to seem to be eternally on tiptoe—not for 
a tip but for a chance to serve. Further, the Blackstone 
occupies a position, with regard to the fashionable life 
of Chicago, which is not paralleled by any single hotel 
in New York. Socially it is preeminently the place. 
General dancing in such public restaurants as Ree- 
the original Rector’s is in Chicago, you know— 
and, in the dining rooms of some hotels, was started in 


tor’s 


Chicago, but was soon stopped by municipal regula- 
tion. Since that time other schemes have been de- 
vised. Dances are held regularly in the ballrooms of 


most of the hotels, but are managed as clubs or semi- 
private gatherings. This arrangement its advan- 
tages. It would have its advantages, indeed, if it did 
nothing more than put the brakes on the dancing craze 

as anyone can testify who has seen his friends offer- 
ing up their business and their brains as a sacrifice to 
Terpsichore. But that is not what I started to 
The advantage of the system which was in vogue at 
the Blackstone, when I was there, is that, to get into 
the ballroom, people must be known; so that ladies who 
may still have doubts as to the propriety of dancing 
in a public restaurant need not, and do not, hesitate 
to go there and dance to their toes’ content. 


has 


say. 
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Of course we visited Marshall Field’s. The Very Le 
obliging gentleman who showed us about the inc, als 
ceivably enormous buildings, rushing from floor to floor lui 
poking in and out through mysterious, baffling doors La 


and passageways, now in the public part of the 


Story tS 


where goods are sold, now behind the scenes Wher, La 
they are made—this gentleman seemed to have the she 
whole place in his >head—almost as great a feat a lib 
knowing the whole world by heart. in 
“How much time can you spare?” he asked ag We ) 
set out from the top floor, where he had shown US a tic 
ey ‘ 
} i 
> 
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The bold front of Michigan Avenue along G 


wreathed-in whirling smoke and that allegory of infin 
huge recreation room, gymnasium, and dining room, all we 
for the use of employees. roo 
“How long should it take?’ ing 
“It can be done in two hours,” he said, “if we kee? pos 
moving all the time.” wh 
“All right,” I said—and we did keep moving. Through do 
great rooms full of trunks, of brass beds, through vast dey 
galleries of funiture, through restaurants, grilles, after thi 
noon tea rooms, rooms full of curtains and coverilg* ove 
and cushions and corsets and waists and hats and cr pat 
pets and rugs and linoleum and lamps and toys any lar 
stationery and silver, and Heaven only knows what else a ¢ 
over miles and miles of pleasant, soft, green carpet, An 
I trotted along beside the amazing man who not only fift 
knew the way, but seemed even to know the clerks. sol 
Part of the time I tried to look about me at the phat nes 
tasmagoria of things with which civilization has & wa 
cumbered the human race: part of the time I listened A 


to our cicerone; part of the time I walked blindly. 


scribbling notes, while my companion guided my stel> 
Here are some of the notes: 


. Ten 
Choral societ 
people. 
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thousand employees in retail store. -- 
y, two hundred members, made up of sales, wh 
Twelve baseball teams in retail store: out 
twelve in wholesale; play during season, and, finally, one 
for championship cup, on “Marshall Field Day.” « +’ int 
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Lectures on various topics, fabrics, etc., for employees, 
also for outsiders—women’s clubs, etc. . . 
lunch: soup, meat, vegetables, etc., sixteen cents. 
Largest retail custom dressmaking business in the coun 
try... Largest business in ready-made apparel. 
Largest retail millinery business. Largest retail 
shoe business. . . Largest branch of Chicago public 
library. (for employees)... Largest subpostal station 
in Chicago. ... Largest—largest—largest!... 
Now and then when something interested me 
ticularly we would pause and catch our breath. 


Employees’ 


par- 
Once 


ue along Grant Park.... great buildings 
‘ory of infinity which confronts one as he looks eastward 


1, all 
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we stopped for two or three minutes in a fine school- 
room, where some stock boys and stock girls were hav- 
ing a lesson in fractions.... “To fit them for better 
positions.” Again we paused in a children’s playroom, 
where mothers left their youngsters while they went to 
do their shopping, and where certain youngsters, thus 
deposited, were having a gorgeous time, sliding down 
things, and running around other things, and crawling 


over and under still other things. Still again we 
paused at the telephone switchboard—a switchboard 


large enough to take care of the entire business of 
a city of the size of Springfield, the capital of Tlinois. 
And still again we paused at the subpostal station, where 
fifty to sixty thousand dollars’ worth of stamps are 
sold in a year, and which does as great a postal busi- 
ness, in the holiday season, as the whole city of Mil- 
waukee does at the same period. 


A Big Store’s ‘‘World Unseen ”’ 


A ONE time we would be walking through a great 
shirt factory, set off in one corner of that Gar- 

cantuan building, all unknown to the shoppers 
who never get behind the scenes; then we would pop 
out again into the dressed-up part of the store, just as 
one goes from the kitchen and the pantry of a house 
into the formality of dining room and drawing room. 


And as we appeared thus, and our guide was recognized 
as the assistant manager of all that kingdom, with its 
population of ten thousand, saleswomen would rise sud- 
denly from seats, little gossiping groups would disperse 
quickly, and floor men, who had been talking with sales 
women, would begin to occupy themselves with other 
matters. I remember coming upon a “silence room”. for 
large, dark, quiet chamber, in which 
was an attendant; also a saleswoman who was rest- 
lessly resting by rocking herself in a chair. And as 
we moved through the store we kept taking off our 


saleswomen—a 





hats as we went behind the scenes, and putting them 
on as we emerged into the public parts. Never before 
had I realized how much of a department store is a 
world unseen by shoppers. At one point, in that hid- 
den world, a vast number of women were sewing upon 
I had hardly time to look upon the scene 
when, rushing through a little door, in pursuit of my 
active guide, I found myself in a maze of glass, and 
long-piled carpets, and mahogany, and electric light, and 
pretty frocks, disposed about on forms. Also disposed 
about were many “perfect thirty-sixes,” doing the “débu 
tante slouch” in their trim black costumes, so slink) 
and alluring—especially with piles of taffy-colored hair. 
Here I had a strong impulse to halt, to pause and 
examine the carpets and woodwork, and one thing and 
another. Butno! Our guardian had a professional pride 
in getting us through the store within two hours, accord- 
ing to his promise. I would have gladly allowed him an 
extra ten minutes if I could have spent it in that place, but 
on we went—my companion-and I dragging behind a lit 
tle and looking backward at the Lorelei—I remember 
that, because Iran into a man and knocked my hat off. 
At last we came to the information bureau, 
there was a particularly attractive young person be- 
hind the desk, it occurred to. me that this would be a 
fine time to get a little information. 
“T wonder if I can stump that sinuous sibyl,” I said. 
“Try it,” said our conductor. 
So I went over to her and 
this store, please?” 


dresses. 


and as 


asked: “How large is 
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“You mean the building?” 
“Yes.” 
“There is fifty acres of floor space under this roof,” 
she said. “There are sixteen floors: thirteen stories 


rising two hundred and fifty-eight feet above the street, 
and three basements, extending forty-three and a half 
feet below. The building takes up one entire block. 
The new building devoted exclusively to men’s goods 
is-just across Washington Street. That building is—” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. “That’s all I want 
to know about that. Can you tell me the population 
of Chicago?’ 

“Two million three hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand five hundred,” she said glibly, showing 
me her pretty teeth. 

Then I racked my brains for something hard 
to ask her. 

“Now,” I said, “will you please tell me where 
Charles Towne was born?” 

“Do you mean Charles A. Towne, the lawyer; 
Charles Wayland Towne, the author; or Charles 
Hanson Towne, the poet?” she demanded. 


I managed to say that I meant the poet 
Towne. 
“He was born in Louisville, Ky.,” she in- 


formed me sweetly. She even gave me the date 
of his birth, too, but as the poet is a friend of 
mine, I will suppress that. 

“Is that all?” she inquired presently, seeing 
that I was merely gazing at her. 

“Yes, you adorable creature.” . .. 
word of that sentence is all that I 
tered. I only thought the rest. 

“Very well,” she replied, shutting the book 
in which she had looked up the Townes. 

“Thanks very much,” I said. 

“Don’t mention it,” said she—and went about 
her business in a way that sent me about mine. 


: ’ 
Chicago’s Happy Saleswomen 
its vastness and the variety of 


SIDE from 
l \ its activities, two things about Marshall 


Field’s store interested me_ particularly. 
One is the attitude maintained by the company 
with regard to claims made in advertising 
“sales.” When there is a “sale” at Field’s com- 
parisons of values are not made. It may be 
said that certain articles are cheap at the price 
at which they are being offered, but it is never 
put in the form: “Was $5. Now $2.50.” Field’s 
does not believe in that. 

“We take the position,” an official explained 
to me, “that things are worth what they. will 
bring. For instance, if some manufacturer has 
made too many overcoats, and we are able to 
get them at a bargain, or if there is a mild 
winter and overcoats do not sell well, we may 
place on sale a lot of coats which were meant 
to be sold at $40, but which we are willing to 
sell at $22.50. In such a case we never ad- 
vertise ‘Worth $40” We just point out that 
these are exceptionally good coats for the money. 
And, when we say that, it is invariably true. 
This advertising is not so sensational as it could 
be made, of course, but we think that in the long 
run it teaches people to rely upon us.” 

Another thing which interested me in Field’s 
was the appearance of the saleswomen. They 
do not look like New York saleswomen. In the 
aggregate they look happier, simpler, and more 
natural. I saw no women behind the counters 
there who had the haughty, indifferent bearing, 
the nose-in-the-air, to which the New York shop- 
per is accustomed. Among these women, no less 
than among the rich, the Chicago spirit seemed 
to show itself. It is everywhere, that spirit. 
I admit that, perhaps, it does not go with omnipresent 
taxicabs. I admit that there are more effete cities 
than Chicago. The East is full of them. But that any 
city in the country has more sterling simplicity, greater 
freedom from sham and affectation among all classes, 
more vigorous cultivation, or well-bred wealth, 
I respectfully beg to doubt... . 

No, I have not forgotten Boston and Philadelphia. 


A Cataract of ‘‘ Mona Lisas’ 


N AN earlier chapter I told of a man I met upon 
I a train who, though he lived in Buffalo, had never 

seen Niagara Falls. In Chicago it occurred to me 
that, though I had worked on a newspaper, I had never 
stood as an observer and watched a newspaper 
through.” So, one Saturday night after sitting around 
the city room of the Chicago “Tribune”’—which is one 
of the world’s great newspapers—and talking with a 
group of men as interesting as any men I ever found 
together, I was placed in charge of James Durkin, the 
world’s most eminent office boy, who forthwith took 
me to the nether regions of the Tribune Building. 

With its floor of big steel plates, its towering presses, 
vast and incomprehensible, and its grimy men in over- 
alls, the pressroom struck me as resembling nothing so 
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much as the engine room of an ocean liner. 

The color were already roaring, shedding 
streams of printed paper like swift waterfalls, down 
which shot an endless chain of Mona for the 
Mona Lisa took the whole front page of the “Tribune” 


presses 


Lisas 








colored supplement that week. At the bottom, where 
the “folder” put the central creases in them, the paper 
torrents narrowed to a disappearing point, giving the 
illusion of a subterranean river, vanishing beneath 
the floor. But the river didn’t vanish. It was caught, 
and measured, and folded, and cut, and counted by 
machinery, as swift, as eye-defying, as a moving 
picture; machinery which miraculously converted a 
cataract into prim piles of Sunday newspapers, which 
were, in turn, gathered up and rushed away to the 
mailing room—whither, presently, we followed. 

In the mailing room I made the acquaintance of 
a machine with which, if it had not been so busy, I 
should have liked to shake hands, and sit down some- 
where for a quiet chat. For it was a machine pos- 
sessed of the Chicago spirit: modest, businessljke, 


effective, and highly intelli- 

gent. I did not interrupt it, 4 
but watched it at its work. RP 
And this is what it did: It a 


took Sunday papers, one by 
one, from a great pile which 
was handed to it every now 
and then, folded them neatly, 
wrapped them in manila pa- 
per, sealed them up with 
mucilage, squeezed them, so 
that the seal would hold, ad- 
dressed them to out-of-town 
subscribers and dropped them 
into a mail sack. There was 
a man who hovered about, 
acting as a sort of valet to 
this highly capable machine, 
but all he had to do was to 
bring it more newspapers 
from time to time, and to 
take away the mail bags 
when they were full, or when 
the machine had finished with 
all the subscribers in one 
town, and began on another. 
Nor did it fail to serve notice 
of each such change. Every 
time it started in on a new 
town it dipped its thumb in 
some red ink, and made a 
dab on the wrapper of the 
first paper, so that its valet— 
poor human _ thing—would 
know enough to furnish a 
new mail bag. I noted the 
name to which one red-dabbed 
paper was addressed: EZ. J. Henry, Bosco, Wis., and I 
wondered if Mr. Henry had ever wondered what made 
that florid mark. 

It was near midnight then. All Bosco was asleep. 
Was Mr. Henry dreaming? And however wonderful 
his dream, could it surpass, in wonder, this gigantic 
organization which, for a tiny sum, tells him, daily. 
everything that happens everywhere? 


A Path of Glory’s Termination 


? ] SHINK of the men and the machines that work 
for Mr. E. J. Henry, resident of Bosco, in the 
Badger State! Think of the lumbermen who 

cut the logs; of the Fastern rivers down which those 

logs float; of the great pulp mills which convert them 
into paper. Think of the railroad trains which bring 
that paper to Chicago. Think of the factories which 
build presses for the ultimate defacement of that 
paper; and the other factories which make the ink. 
Think of the reporters working everywhere! Think 
of the men who laid the wires with which the world 
is webbed, that news may fly; and the men who sit 
at the ends of those wires, in all parts of the globe, 
ticking out the story of the day to the “Tribune” 
office in Chicago, where it is received by other men, 
who give it to the editors, who prepare it for the 
linotypers, who set it for the stereotypers, who make 
it into plates for the presses, which print it upon the 
paper, which is folded, addressed, and dropped into 
a mail bag, which is rushed off in a motor through 
the midnight streets, and put aboard a train, which 
carries it to Bosco. where it is taken by the postman 
and delivered at the residence of Mr. FE. J. Henry, 
who, after tearing the manila wrapper, opening the 
paper, and glancing through it, remarks: “Pshaw! 

There’s no news to-day!” and, forthwith, rising from 

the breakfast table, takes up an old pair of shoes, 

wraps them in his copy of the Chicago “Tribune,” 
tucks them under his arm and takes them down to 
the cobbler to be half-soled. Sic transit gloria! 


Home of the First Free Lunch 


T IS rather widely known, I think, that Chicago 
I built the first steel-frame skyscraper—the Tacoma 

Building—but I do not believe that the world 
knows that Kohlsaat’s in Chicago was the first quick- 
lunch place of its kind, or that the first “free lunch” 
in the country was established, many years since, in 
a basement saloon at the corner of State and Madi- 
son Streets. Considering the skyscrapers and quick 
lunches and free lunches that there are to-day, it is 
hard to realize that there ever was a first one any- 
where. But the origin of things which have become 
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national, as these things have, seems to me to be 
worth noting here. And it is perhaps worth adding 
that the loyal Chicagoan who told of these things 
seemed to be prouder of the “free lunch” and the 


quick lunch than of the skyscraper. 


Of for the Stockyards 
O* TWO things I mentioned to him he was not 


proud at all. One was the famous pair of 
First Ward aldermen who have attained a na- 
tional fame under their nicknames, “Hinky Dink” 
and “Bathhouse John.” The other was the stockyards. 
“Why is it,” he asked in a bored and irritated tone, 
“that everyone who comes out here has to go to the 
stockyards?” 
“Are you aware,” I returned, “that half the bank 





Chicago’s sky line from the docks (looking west- 
ward toward Grant Park and Michigan Avenue)... . 

A city which rebuilt itself after the fire; in the next 
decade doubled its size; and now has a population of 
two million, plus a city of about the size of San Francisco 
clearings of Chicago are traceable to the stockyards?” 

His answer was a noncommittal grunt. 

His was not the attitude of the Detroit man who 
wants you to know that Detroit does something more 
than make automobiles, or of the Grand Rapids man 
who says: “We make lots of things here besides furni- 
ture.” He was really ashamed of the stockyards, as 
a man may, perhaps, be ashamed of the fact that his 
father made his money in some business with a smell 
to it. And because he felt so deeply on the subject, 
I had the half idea of not touching on the stockyards 
in this chapter. 

However the fact that my companion and myself 
were there to “do” Chicago was printed in the papers, 
and presently the stockyards began to call us up. It 
didn’t even ask if we were coming. It just asked 
when. And as I hesitated, it settled the whole mat- 
ter then and there by saying it was coming for us in 
its motor car, at once. 

I may say at the outset that, to quote the phrase 
of Mr. Freer of Detroit, the stockyards “has no es- 
thetic value.” It is a place of mud, and railroad 
tracks, and cattle cars, and cattle pens, and overhead 
runways, and great ugly brick buildings, and men 
on ponies, and raucous grunts, and squeals, and 
smells—a place which causes the heart to sink with 
a sickening heaviness. 


An Unexpected Bit of Beauty 

UR first call was at the Welfare Building, where 

we were shown some of the things which are 

being done to benefit employees of the packing 
It was noontime. The enormous lunch room 
A girl was playing ragtime at a 
piano on a platform. The room was clean and airy. 
The women wore aprons and white caps. <A good 
lunch cost six cents. There were iron lockers in the 
locker room—lockers such as one sees in an athletic 
club. There were marble shower baths for the men 
and for the women. There were two manicures who 
did nothing but see to the hands of women working 
in the plant. There were notices of classes in house- 
keeping, cooking, washing, house furnishing, the prep- 
aration of food for the sick—signs printed in English, 
Russian, Slovak, Polish, Bohemian, Hungarian, Lithu- 
anian, German, Norwegian, Swedish, Croatian, Ital- 
ian, and Greek. Obviously, the company was doing 


houses. 
was well occupied. 
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things to help these people. Obviously it was proud 
of what it was doing. Obviously I should have re- 
joiced, saying to myself: “See how these poor, igno- 
rant foreigners who come over here to our beautiful 
and somewhat free country are being elevated!” But 
all I could think of was: “What a horrible place the 
stockyards is! How I loathe it here!” 

On the North Side of Chicago there is an old and 
exclusive club, dating from before the days of motor 
cars, Which is known as the Saddle and Cycle Club. 
The lunch club for the various packing-house ofli- 
cials, at the stockyards, has a name bearing per- 
haps some satirical relation to that of the other club. 
It is called the Saddle and Sirloin Club, and in that 
club I ate a piece of sirloin which will always re- 
main sacred in my memory. 

After lunching and visiting 
the offices of a packing com- 
pany where, we were told, an 
average daily business of 
$1,300,000 is done—and the 
place looks it—we visited the 


Stockyards Inn, which is 
really an astonishing estab- 
lishment. The astonishing 


quality about it is that it is 
a thing of beauty which has 
grown up in a place as far 
removed from beauty as any 
that I ever looked upon out- 
side a mining camp. A charm- 
ing, low, half-timbered build- 
ing, it is like something at 
Stratford-on-Avon; and by 
some strange freak of chance 
the man who runs it has a 
taste for the antique in fur- 
niture and chinaware. Inside 
it is almost like a fine old 
country house—pleasant cre- 
tonnes, grate fires, old Chip- 
pendale chairs, mahogany 
tables, grandfather’s clocks, 
pewter, and luster ware. All 
this for cattlemen who bring 
their flocks and herds into the 
yards! The only thing to 
spoil it is the all-pervasive 
smell of animals. 

From there we went to the 
place of death. 

Through a small door the 
fated pigs enter the final pen 
fifteen or twenty at a time. They are nervous, per- 
haps because of the smell coming from within, perhaps 
because of the sounds. A man in the pen loops a 
chain around the hind foot of each successive pig, 
and then slips the iron ring at the other end of the 
chain over a hook at the outer margin of a revoly 
ing drum, perhaps ten feet in diameter. As the drum 
reyolves the hook rises, slowly drawing the pig back- 
ward by the leg, and finally lifting it bodily, head 
downward. When the hook reaches the top of its 
orbit it transfers the animal to a trolley, upon which 
it slides in due course to the waiting butcher, who 
dispatches it with a knife thrust in the neck, and 
turns te receive the next pig. 


The Conduct of Fated Pigs 


HE manners of the pigs on their way to exe- 
| cution held me with a sort of horrid fascina- 
tion. Pigs look so much alike that we assume 
them to be minus individuality. That is not so. The 
French Revolution—of which the stockyards reminded 
Dr. George Brandes, the literary critic, who recently 
visited this country—scarcely could have brought out 
in its victims a wider range of characteristics than 
these pigs show. I have often noticed, of course, that 
some people are like pigs, but I had never before sus- 
pected that all very much like people. 
Some of them come in yelling with fright. Others 
are silent. They shift about nervously, and sniff, as 
though scenting death. “It’s the steam they 
smell,” said a man in overalls beside me. Well, per- 
haps it is. But I could smell death there, and I still 
think the pigs can smell it, too. Some of the pigs 
lean against each other for companionship in their 
distress. Others merely wait with bowed heads, giv- 
ing a curious effect of porcine resignation. When 
they feel the tug of the chain, and are dragged back- 
ward, some of them set up a new and frightful squeal- 
ing: others go in silence, and with a sort of dignity, 
like martyrs dying for a cause. 


aa 
Ot 


pigs are so 


A Butcher’s Impressive Eyes 
stood there, studying the temperament of 


S$ I 
[ \ pigs, I saw the butcher looking up at me as 


he wiped his long, thin blade. He was a raw- 
boned man with a pale face, high cheek bones, and 
large brown eyes, holding within their somber depths 
an expression of thoughtful, dreamy abstraction. I 
have never seen such eyes. Without prejudice or pity 
they seemed to look alike on man and pig. Being 
upon the platform above him, right side up, and free 
to go when I should please, I felt safe for the mo- 
ment. But suppose (Continued on page 24) 
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Guess Who—A Famous Preacher 7 
Back in Baseball j 
AT first glance the baseball player in this j 
snapshot seems to be Jim Thorpe, the 
Olympic hero and member of the New York 
Giants Baseball Club. It isn’t, though! 
This is none other than Billy Sunday, cen- 
ter fielder for the Chicago White Sox in 
bygone days and now America’s best known 
evangelist. Sunday got back into baseball = _— — 
at Colorado Springs when a benefit game Wi MMMM UMMM“ YM MMe MMq@q@Mq@ EMO WW 
was played between the lawyers and min- ZY ———— 
isters. He played center for a few innings, Z Z . 
pitched a little, made four hits and four Z Z 
runs, stole home, and made a star catch in Z 7 A I G. M ° 
» ) f G % t t tt 
center, Only two errors were charged to 9 N Inventor VelS a Di CCR JOY a Litile ea 
him. Three thousand people saw the game. y Z ’ : 
Z Z HE check was the largest ever paid to about Henry Ford’s plans, but I thought that 
GY 


an inventor for a single invention. It this was the next biggest piece of news of 





; WY, was for $300,000. The little idea that its kind of the era. I pressed Gaisman to 
7 won this big sum is one by which any tell me more about how he invented the de- 
amateur photographer may autograph a pic vice which was to fulfill the world’s oldest 
ture when he makes it. - Above appears a dream of going to sleep quite poor and waking 
portrait of the inventor adding an autograph up of a morning a rich man. 


to a film (in the insert) and a snapshot 7 , 
the finished product. Worked on It Four Years 
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The inventor took the check because he | Cyrene scat was one means of spending the 
wanted to be able to forget all about cameras leisure of the summers, and Gaisman was 
and the making of cameras and go back to angered because his vacation films were all 
his laboratory to moil over some other lit- mussed up and could not be identified at the 
tle $300,000 idea. A royalty contract with the end of the season. 
GY Eastman Kodak Company would have mussed “Why not an autographing kodak?” he said 
G G up his mind and kept it busy for years to to himself—one which would let you take 
yj Z come on kodak business. your sweetheart’s picture and let her sign 
G %Y it for you. And one that would let you 
j Y Z y A New Era for Inventors take scenery and brand it at the same time, 
Y G HIS one little idea made H. J. Gaisman a so you would always know what scenery 
Z Y Z rich man overnight. Bankers fished for it was. j 
ZY Y his check with promises to pay him $60 a day The idea was a little one—well, engineers of Z 
ZY in interest for its use. Gaisman was glad the Eastman Company had been working on g 
Z both to receive it and to advertise its earn it for half a dozen years and hadn’t perfected 
ing power for the reason that he saw in it. Gaisman told me he worked on the idea 
Y the treatment of himself by George East- four years, and that five times in those four 
A Plain Citizen Wins a Fight 3 man the dawn of a new era for inventors, years he completely despaired. His final idea Y 
. Z an era in which commerce will treat them was a bit of protective paper over the film so 
with an Octopus 7 with something of the spirit in which Henry thin that tot arn it would keep the light out, 
Z \ HILE fishing for groupers off Long Y Ford treats his employees. but when stretched by a pencil point it would GY 
Z seach, Cal., Captain A. H. Mason Z “How did you get the money out of East- let enough light through to take the picture 
Z hooked a large devilfish. The re ao Z man?” I asked the young inventor on the day of the writing. 
up fighting, and before Mason had time to Z he receive e big check. 
realize what was happening, it lashed him Y “y et 7° te En ae putting my case in Padlocked His Patent 
around the neck with one of its tentacles Z Eastman’s hands. I saw he wanted to be fair. AISMAN picked up a little kodak to y 
and pinned his right arm with another. G I saw he was coming at > witl a word rhich he had fastened a yale lock. “I Y 
7 Then two more tentacles took hold of 7 ¥ as coming at me without a wor a Se pe rh agg yj 
q ZY the fisherman, while others gripped the y of haggle or higgle. I saw he was not dicker- took this thing out with me,” he said, “and j j 
GG hottom of the boat. With his left hand Z ing with me as many inventors have been took pictures and autographed them till I Z 
Z Mason grabbed a gaff hook and plunged iG dickered with. So I told him to make the made it a success. One day I took Henry 7 
Z it into the monster’s head. One blow Y y best terms for me with the Eastman Company Ford’s picture. I always kept the kodak locked y 
Z was not enough—not by any means. The Z that he felt were just. I made him my agent, in its case until I had my patents granted. Y 
Z octopus fought on, and once it pulled y and he made good!” You see, an inventor has to have horse sense y 
y y pe ge b may gy + ll nel j The item came to me as a piece of news. as well as iaventive sense, like all other ] 
4 Grated his story by bringing home the catch. Y I had not been in at the breaking of the news kinds of folks.” isaac Rusemt. Z 
ZZ Y Z 
Y J MMMM Db Vdd een ee eddeeeccelecceeecdede a a 
as (4 WY UML es d Wildddddddddddddddddd CLL Le OL de 
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Housetops for Children’s Playgrounds 
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THe newest thing in romping places for 

* youngsters is the apartment -house- roof 
playground. An idea of what it is may be 
gathered from the snapshots at the left and 
above, taken in the Garden of the White Rabbit, 
Z atop the Hendrik Hudson, on Riverside Drive, 
Z New York. This playground was planned by 
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/* Mrs. Helen Speer, a designer of nurseries and 
playgrounds. The first housetop recreation 
places for children were fitted up on the roofs 
of school buildings. Then followed the settle- 
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ment-house-roof playground, which is now re 
garded as indispensable in the crowded sections 
of New York. . The one in the photograph below 
is typical. The housetop playground is expected 
to become popular in practically all the large 
cities, not only because it is the only kind that 

—_—— -— ] can be had where park or vacant-lot space is un 
~ i tain — cere nl available, but also because it insures the maxi 








Having a good time in the Garden of the White Rabbit atop the Hendrik Hudson Apartments, New mum of sanitation, safety from accidents. and 
York City. The children breathe fresh air, get plenty of exercise, and have desirable playmates 
. 


protection from the evil influences of the streets. 
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A modern playground on a West Side Settlement House in New York. The children are safe from recklessly driven motor cars and other street perils 
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Kernohan kept working, so did Pete 
Kennedy, and the double file of ciphers 
jengthened upon the score board. It was 
a pitchers’ battle in every sense of the 
word, enlivened by brilliant bits of de- 
fensive fielding and not without anxious 
moments on both sides. In the third 
inning Pete pitched himself into a hole 
and out again; in the fifth an outfield 
fumble sent a Blue runner to 
base, but the Cannonball 
poured his speed over [ 


second , 
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Cotter’s glance fell 
upon Speck Adams, 
nervously cracking 
his finger joints in 
the shade of the water cooler. There was 
an unspoken appeal in the veteran’s eyes. 
Quick as a flash the manager beckoned 
and Speck sprang to his feet, fumbling 
with the buttons of his sweater. 


“Who do I hit for, Joe?” he asked. 


FOR AUGUST 


The Indian Sign 


( Continued from page 7) 


1, 1914 


pitching position, 
the ball cuddled 


against his chest. 
Suddenly there 


came a tremendous clattering of white 
ush, and, rising above it, the voice of 
Joe Cotter addressing Kershaw. 

“Get on, Mike, get on! There’s some- 
body comin’ up that always could hit 


this big stiff a mile! Get on!” 


23 

“Hey!” bellowed the quick-witted Mce- 
Cann. “Don't pay no attention to that 
ole Charley-horse wreck! Pitch to this 


guy, Tom!” 

Kernohan recovered himself with an 
effort and began to pitch, but he was 
listening for the rattle of the bats and 
wondering if Joe Cotter would be fool 
enough to let Adams hit, and since few 
men can do two things well and none 

can do three simultane- 
a 





the plate and struck out 
two men in succession. | 
On the benches the play- 
the 


ers were feeling / 
strain of scoreless in- Po 
nings. Old TPete’s plead- 


ing had taken on a queru- 
lous note. 

“One run, you’ rum- 
mies! For the love of 
Mike, have I got to hold 
‘em all day? Gimme one 
run!” 

Kernohan also ad- 
dressed his support caus- 
tically. 

“How long are you 
going to let that old fos- 
sil get away with it? 
Think I can play the 
whole game, do you? A 
little life, you wooden 
Indians, a little life!” 





HE seventh inning 

saw a break in the 
Blue defense—a tiny 
one, but big with conse- 
the 





quences. Padden, 

first Gamecock hitter, 
sent a jumpy grounder | 
toward third base, and | 
Mike Kershaw, trying for | 
a flying pick-up and 
throw, juggled the ball. 
Padden reached first, 
stole second, went to 


third on a sacrifice bunt, 
and scored on a long fly, 
beating the throw to the 
plate by ten feet. The 
whole thing happened in 
less than three minutes, 
and when the teams 
changed sides a figure 1 
appeared on the score 
board, conspicuous among 
the ciphers. The Blue 
rooters looked at it and 
shook their heads, dazed 
by the misfortune which 
had come upon them so 
swiftly. Down on the 
Blue bench Mike Ker- 
shaw humped his broad 
shoulders under a storm 
of abuse. 

“Why didn’t you play | 
it safe, you fool?” 
“Wanted to make it 
look fancy, eh?” 
“Just handed 
run, that’s all!” 


foe poor Mike could 
say was that the 


ball had taken a bad 
bound, this being the 
most reliable alibi known 
to infielders. 

When the 
to bat in their 
the seventh the 
offered the usual rising 
vote of confidence, but 
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Blues came 
half of 


rooters 
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Tom Kernohan, listening 
to the uproar from the 
stands, recognized the 
high note of hysteria and 


smiled grimly. Seared, | 
were they? He would 


give them something to 
be scared about, so he pro- | 
ceeded to strike out two 
men and make the third | 
pop up an infield fly. 

The eighth inning 
slipped away and _ the 
first half of the ninth. The Blues came 
up to make their last stand; between 
them and the prize money a_ single 
figure loomed among the ciphers. It 
looked as big as a mountain. Joe Cotter 
hitched his trousers and raged up and 
down the bench while the Gamecocks 
were trotting to their positions. 

“One run never licked us yet!” he 
cried. “We.can trim this big stiff! 
We're due, I tell you, we’re due! Mike, 
)ou’re first up. Go out there and square 
yourself!” 


IKE KERSHAW snarled as he 
walked to the bat pile and began 
raking noisily among the timber. With 
that penetrating rattle in his ears, Joe 


success —a seven months’ riot of fun. 


ously, he mislaid the 
outer corner of the plate, 
and three balls stood 
charged against him be- 
fore he found it again. 

A strike followed, but by 
| this time several thou- 
sand people were yelling 
“Adams! Speck Adams!” 
so there was some excuse 
when the fifth attempt 
went a bit wide and Mike 
Kershaw trotted to first. 

“Wonder if he’ll send 
him in now,” thought 
Kernohan.. But no, little 
Whalen was standing at 
the plate, grinning ma- 
liciously. 

“He'll fill ’em up and 
then we'll let Speck clean 
house!” yelled Cotter. A 
subdued clatter from the 
white ash rounded out 
the threat, and with that 
jarring racket humming 
in his ears Tom Kerno- 
han delivered his fast 
ball— delivered it two 
feet inside the plate, al- 
most fracturing a rib for 
little Whalen. Whalen 
dropped like a log, but 
revived in time to limp 
to first base—a ball 
player limps no matter 
where he is hit—and 
there he found his breath 
and lavished it on all the 
Kernohans, past, present, 
and future. 








OR weeks afterward 

the amateur psycholo- 
gists analyzed Kernohan’s 
sudden loss of control, a 
psychologist being a per- 
son who explains many 
things which he does not 
understand. The steadi- 
est pitcher of the period, 
his game well in hand, 
had walked one weak 
batter and hit another, 
hence the need of analy- 
The simple key to 
the mystery was offered 
by Kernohan himself 
when Martin McCann, 
perspiring anxiously, trot- 
ted into the diamond for 
a consultation. 

“Two on, boy, and no- 
body out. What's the 
matter?” 

“Damn it!’ cried Can- 
nonball Tom. “If they’re 
going to send him in to 
hit, why don’t they doit?” 

“Look here!” said Mce- 
Cann savagely. “You 
ain’t pitching to that guy 
over there by the bench! 
Forget him! You pitch 
to the next man that 
comes up—and it’s Daly.” 





sis. 














And, instead of Speck 





The Greatest Picnic of Modern Times 


This Texas picnic party costs Uncle Sam $2,500 a day. It is a tremendous social 
And the funniest thing of all about it is that 
the host continues to labor under a delusion that his guests would like to depart! 


Drawn by Ch. Gatchell 


“Listen and get this!” said Cotter. 
“I’m going out there to coach. When 
Mike steps up to the plate I want you 
to begin knocking those bats around. 
Make a hell of a noise, see? Whalen 
is up next—” 

“But, Joe, ain’t you going to let me 


hit?” It was almost a wail. 
“Maybe. I don’t know yet. Stay 
right with that bat pile until further 


orders, but don’t go so strong with it 
that the umpire will chase you off the 
field. Rattle ’em like hell, sabe?” 

“Whatever you say, Joe, but—aw, let 
me in there, won’t you?” 

A minute later Kershaw stepped up 
to the plate. The roaring in the stands 
died away as Kernohan dropped into 


Again the whirring rattle. Kernohan 
glanced over his shoulder toward the 
Blue bench and received a distinct and 
unpleasant shock. Not for weeks had 
he given Speck Adams a thought, not 
once during the series had he regarded 
the cripple as a possibility, yet there he 
was, erect now and swinging a blunt bat 
vigorously. Kernohan knew that bat 
well; he had seen it before. Surely 
Cotter wouldn’t risk sending in a man 
who hadn’t been at bat in months! A 
man who could hardly walk, much less 
run! Ridiculous, but if he should 

“Speck always could hit this big stiff, 
Mike!” howled Cotter. “Look out there, 
boys! Somebody’s goat is loose in the 
middle of the diamond!” 


Adams, it was Daly— 
Daly, who could tunt if 
nothing else. He dropped 
a slow, twisting ball in 
the direction of first base, 
and it required great ex- 
ertion to retire him, but 
he had sacrificed himself 
in a good cause, for Mike 
Kershaw reached third 
and Whalen went to 
second. 

“Now, then, Speck!” whooped Joe Cot- 
ter. “We've got him right where we want 
him! Get in there and bust one a mile!” 





i* was then that Speck Adams, never 
celebrated as a baseball strategist nor 
yet as a psychologist, added the touch 
which deserves the Hall of Fame. He 
had been bending over the bat pile, en- 
during the agony of suspense. As he 
heard his name called he grasped his 
blunt war club and swept it across the 
others with the final, irritating, ear- 
splitting flourish of a xylophone solo- 
ist. Then slowly, in order to give the 
grand stand and the bleachers a chance 
to take up the refrain, he advanced to 
the plate. 














Beasts of Prey 


Is a cruel, lurking, murdering beast 
any less a beast because it is human? If 
your business takes you into bad or lonely 
neighborhoods, there is but one way to 
guard against the possibility of a crushed 
skull and a broken body—keep your dis- 
tance and cow others into keeping theirs. 
Get a permit today, from proper author- 
ities, to carry when you need it, an 


IVER JOHNSON! | 
Autaatic REVOLVER 


At the crisis the Iver Johnson is in- 
stantly ready—nothing to adjust or forget 
—it gets off the first shot. 

But, above all, it is safe. A blow on 
the pocket won't discharge it—you can 
drop it, throw it against a wall, do any- 
thing except the one thing necessary 
to fire it—a long pull on the trigger. 
You can Hammer the Hammer. It is 
equipped throughout with permanent 
tension, unbreakable wire springs. 
$6 at Hardware or Sporting Goods Stores 

Send for our 82-page Book which tells all 
about Revolvers, Iver-Johnson Champion 
Shotguns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. 





Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St, New York. 717 Market St, San Francisco 











‘‘ Advertising does nothing more 
or less with us than to make 
known to the consumer our prod- 
ucts, and, of course, in praising 
our products awe have to be par- 
ticularly careful that the product 
itself in quality and appearance 
comes up to all that we say 
about it. 


I cannot in any way accede to 
the supposition that advertising in- 
creases the price to the consumer 
of the majority of advertised 
products. 


The cost of advertising is in all 
cases equalized by a lower cost 
of production due to increased sales, 
and if advertising were not done, 
then in my judgment the cost of 
production would increase, and as 
a result the selling prices to the 
consumer would have to continue 
the same.” 
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“Speck Adams! Adams! Adams! Oh, 
you, Speckie!” 

Speck said something to the umpire 
in chief, who whipped off mask and cap 
and went through the motions of mak- 
ing the announcement as provided by 
Rule 73. 

Nobody heard him or cared to listen 
to him. Thirty thousand voices were 
booming the news; the telegraph opera- 
tors in the press stand were hammer- 
ing it over the wires: “Adams batting 
Jor Heddon.” 


N the one slight lull which followed 

the storm, as pitcher and batter faced 
each other, Martin McCann managed to 
make himself heard. 

“Oh, Tom! Look what's here, playing 
hookey from the graveyard! Wonder 
where he left his crutches!” 

“Huh!” snorted Speck, jerking his bat 
in short, ugly circles and digging his 
spikes into the dirt. “This club is all 
the crutch I need! I could hit this big 
stiff if they had to bring me up in a 
wheeled chair!” 


It may be that the amateur psycholo- 
gists are right and that Tom Kernohan 
remembered the Indian sign and the long 
hits of the Seven Years’ War. It may 
be so—but it is best to take Kernohan’s 
own statement. 

“Scared? Hell, no! 
strike him out!” 

The first ball that Tom Kernohan 
pitched came low and true over the out- 
side corner, and lightning fast. In loca- 
tion and speed it was exactly the sort 
best calculated to annoy a man who had 
not seen fast ball pitching in months, but 
Speck Adams, bending slightly forward 
from the hips, swung as if he realized 
that he would never swing at another 
ball in the big league. 

What is more important, he hit it 
quite hard enough to make up for 
that deprivation. 


I thought I could 


HERE was a sharp crash, the Game- 
cock first baseman leaped into the 
air, the right fielder raced toward the 
bleachers wall and, stopping, threw up 
his hands in a gesture of impotent 


despair. Speck Adams, pounding down 
to first base on his game leg, would have 
made the turn toward second, but Joe 
Cotter leaped upon him and threw his 
arms around his neck. 


“That’s enough, old boy!” yelled the 


- manager. “You put her into’ the 


bleachers for a home run!” 


N November Old Burgess and Joe Cot- 

ter had another discussion. 

“What were you thinking of doing 
with Adams?’ asked Burgess. “We 
might work him in on that trade, you 
know.” 

But Joe Cotter shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “I’m going to give him 
an unconditional release and sign him 
for a scout. He may have a kink in 
one leg, but there’s nothing the matter 
with his judgment.” 

“Will he make a good scout?” 
Burgess. 


asked 


“He will—as long as I’m running this. 


ball club,” said Cotter. 
“Oh, well,” said Old Burgess, “fix it 
up to suit yourself.” 
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Suppose I were to come 
along to him, hanging by one leg from 
the trolley.... What would he do then? 
Would he stop to ask why they had sent 
another sort of animal, I wondered? Or 
would he do his work impartially? .. . 
I should not wish to take the chance. 
The progress of the pig is swift—if the 
transition from pig to pork may be 
termed “progress.” The carcass travels 
presently through boiling water, and 
emerges pink and 
clean. And as it goes 
along upon its trol- 
ley, it passes one man 
after another, each 
with an active knife, 


I were not so. 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 2) 


rolls them out upon the floor, inert as 
bags of meal. Only after death do these 
cattle find their way to an elevated trol- 
ley line, like that used for the pigs. And, 
as with the pigs, they move along speed- 
ily; shortly they are to be seen in the 
beef cooler, where they hang in tremen- 





guinary spectacle with which my eyes have 
ever burned. Two rabbis, old bearded 
men, performed the rites with long, slim, 
shiny blades. Literally they waded in 
a lake of gore. Even the walls were coy- 
ered with it. Looking down upon them 
from above, we saw them silhouetted on 
a sheet of pigment utterly beyond com- 
parison—for, without exaggeration, fire 
would look pale and cold beside the 
shrieking crimson of that blood—glisten- 

ing, wet, and warm in 

——- the electric light. 

- I shall not attempt 
aa ae to conceal the fact 
that I was glad to 
f leave the stockyards 





until thirty minutes ¥ 
later, when it has | 
undergone the Gov- 
ernment inspection, it 
is headless and in 
halvyes—mere meat, 
which looks as though | 
it never could have | 
been alive. 
From the slaughter- 
house we passed 
through the smoke- | 
house, where ham and 
bacon were smoking | 
over hardwood fires in 
rows of ovens big as 
blocks of houses. Then 
through the pickling 
room with its enormous 
hogsheads, giving the 
appearance of a monk- 
ish wine cellar. Then | 
through the curing | 
room with its countless 
piles of dry salt pork, 
neatly arranged like 
giant bricks. 
The enthusiastic gen- | | 
tleman who escorted 
us kept pointing out 
the beauties of the way 
this work was done: 
the cleanliness, the sys- 
tem by which the 
rooms are washed with | 
steam, the gigantic 
scale of all the opera- 
tions. I heard, I no- 
ticed, lagreed. But all } 
the time my mind was 
full of thoughts of 
dying pigs. Indeed, I 
had forgotten for the | 
moment that other ani- 
mals are also killed to } 
feed carnivorous man. | 
However, I was _ re- 
minded of that, pres- | 
ently, when we came | 
upon another building, 
consecrated to the con- 
version of life into 
veal and beef. 
The steers meet death } 


In Picnic Time sons 


By STOKELY S. FISHER 


H, come with me! Should the daisy chain 
Be woven only by youthful lovers ? 
Where richly the white and the red bloom covers 
The shaded shore and the sunny plain, 
Where the great hawk sails and the kingbird 
Oh, come with me! 
We'll take the babies and play with them, 
And dally the whole of the day with them; 
We'll frolic and sing and be gay with them, 
Bohemians on the lea! 


2s 


Come, smack the delight of the vagabond free | 
In clothes of comfort, with mind to be merry! I 
We'll smell the flower and taste the berry 

Where floats the butterfly, feasts the bee, 
And catch the spirit of wild birds airy, 

Their secret of joy! 

Oh, ramble once more abroad with me, 

To read the poems of God with me 

In fields that of old you trod with me, 

Where pleasures cannot cloy ! 


4 


Come, truant from care, to the tenting trees, 

| No gypsy more joyous, no child heart bolder ! 

Oh to roam, oh to rest your head on my shoulder, 

| In pictured reveries wrapped, and at ease— 

Forget we are poorer, forget we are older, 

From the world apart! 

| Where love wove its blossomy chain for us, 
And builded the castles in Spain for us, 

There is gladness and infinite gain for us, 
There still is the rest for the heart! 





in little pens. It de- i 
scends upon them un ™ 
expectedly from above, 


[ hovers, 


“ye Has it ever struck 
you that our men- 
tal attitude toward 
famous men yaries 
respect: that 
while we think of 
some of them as hu- 
man beings with whom 
we might conceivably 
shake hands and have 
a chat, we think of 
others as legendary 
creatures, strange and 
remote—beings hardly 
to be looked upon by 
human eyes? 

Some years since, in 
the courtyard of a 
hotel in Paris, I met 
a friend of mine. He 
was hurrying in the di- 
rection of the bar. 

“Come on,” he beck- 
oned. “There are some 
people here’ you'll 
want to meet.” 
followed him in 
and to a table at which 
two men were seated. 
One proved to be Al- 
fred Sutro; the other 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 


| 
| | Great Men 
| 


ie meet Mr. Sutro 
was delightful, but 
it was conceivable. Not 
so =©Maeterlinck. To 
shake hands with him. 
to sit at the same 
table, to see that he 
wore a black coat, ua 
stiff collar, a black 
string tie, a square- 
crowned derby hat: to 
see him sitting in a 
bar and sipping beer 
like any man—that 
} was not conceivable. 

I sat there speechless 








trying to convince my- 
self of what I saw. 

“That man over there 

| is actually Maeter- 

ae linek * I kept assuring 

myself. I am looking 

at Maeterlinck! Now 





he nods the head in 











which ‘The Bluebird’ 





dealt out by a man 
with a sledge, who | 
cracks them between 


the horns with a sound 
like that of a woodman’s ax upon a 
tree. The creatures quiver and quickly 
crumple up. 

It is swift. In. half a minute the 
false bottom of the pen turns up and 


dous rows, forming strange vistas—a 
forest of dead meat. 

The scene where calves were being 
killed according to the Jewish law, for 


kosher meat, presented the most san- 


was conceived. Now he 
lifts his beer glass in 
the hand which indited ‘Monna Vanna !’” 

Nor was my amazement due entirely 
to the surprise of meeting a much- 
admired man. It was due most of all to a 
feeling which I must have had—although 
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I was never before conscious of it—a quickness and clearness. As between a bad thing. Well, it is a bad thing. 
feeling that no such man as Maeter- himself and Bathhouse John, the other Vice is a bad thing. But there it is, all 


linck existed in reality; that he was a 
purely legendary being; a figure in white 
robes and sandals, harping and singing 
in some Elysian temple. 

I experienced a somewhat similar emo- 
tion in Chicago on being introduced to 
Hinky Dink. In saying that, I do not 
mean to be irreverent. I only mean that 
I had always thought of Hinky Dink as 
a fictitious personage. He and his col- 
league, Bathhouse John, have figured in 
my mind as a pair of absurd, imaginary 
figures, such as might have been in- 
yented by some whimsical son 


First Ward fixture on the Board of A\l- 
dermen, it is generally conceded that 
Hinky Dink is the brains of the combina- 
tion. On this point, however, I was un- 
able to draw my own conclusions. The 
Bathhouse was ill when I was in 
Chicago. 

In the ordinary conversation of the 
Honorable Hinky Dink there is no trace 
of brogue, but a faint touch of brogue 
manifests itself when he speaks with un- 
wonted vehemence—as, for example, 
when he told us about the injustices 


the same. A lot of these good people 
don’t understand conditions. They don't 
understand what lots of other men and 
women are really like. You got to take 
people as they are and do what you can. 
“One thing that shocks a lot of these 
high-minded people that live in comfort- 
able homes and never have any trouble 
except when they have to get a new 
cook, is the idea of commercialized vice 
that goes with segregation. Of course it 
shocks them. But show me some way 
to stop it. Napoleon believed in segrega- 
tion and regulation, and a lot 





of a comic supplement—by a 
Winsor McCay. 

Now, as I soon discovered, 
the Hinky Dink of the news 
papers is, as a matter of fact, 
to a large extent fictitious. He 
is a legend, built up out of 
countless comic stories and 
newspaper cartoons. The real 
Hinky Dink—otherwise Alder- 
man Michael Kenna—is a very 
different person, for whatever 
may be said against him he is 
a very real human being. 

I clip this brief summary 
of his life from the Chicago 
“Record-Herald” : 

Born on the West Side, Au- | 
gust 18, 1858. 
Started life as a newsboy. 
“Crowned” as Alderman of 
the First Ward in 1897. 


Reelected biennially ever 
since. 
Owner in fief of various 


privileges in the First Ward. 
Lord of the Workingmen’s 
Exchange. 
Overlord of floaters, voters, 
and other liege subjects. 


The Workingmen’s Exchange, 
referred to above, is one of two 
saloons operated by the Alder- 
man on South Clark Street, and 
it is a show place for those who 
wish to look upon the darker 
side of things. It is a very 





of other wise people have, too. 
“Here’s the way I think they 


to have a district regulated by 
the Police Department and the 
Health Department. Then there 
ought to be restrictions. No 
bright lights for one thing. No 
music. No booze. Cut out those 
things and you kill the place 
for sightseers. Then there ought 
to be a law that no woman can 
be an inmate without going 
and registering with the police, 
having her record looked up, 
saying she wants to enter the 
house. That would prevent any 
possibility of white slavery. 
Personally, I think there’s a 
lot of bunk about this white- 
slave talk. But this plan would 
fix it so a girl couldn’t be kept 
in a house against her will. 
Any keeper of a house who let 
in a girl that wasn’t registered 
would be put out of business 
for good and all. Men ought 
not to be allowed to have any 
interest, directly or indirectly, 


in the management of these 
places. 

“Now, of course, there’s ob- 
jections to any way at all of 
handling this question. The 
minute you say ‘cut out the 
booze’ that opens a way to 


police graft. But is that any 
worse than the chance for graft 





large saloon, having one of the 
longest bars I ever saw; also 
one of the busiest. Hardly any- 
thing but beer is served there; 
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when the women are just 
chased around from place to 
place by the police? Segrega- 
tion gives them some rights 





beer in schooners little smaller 

than a man’s head. These are known 
locally as “babies,” and, by a curious 
custom of the place, the man who re- 
moves his fingers from his glass forfeits 
it to anyone who takes it up. Nor are 
takers lacking. 

“T’ll tell you a funny thing about this 
place,” said my friend the veteran police 
reporter, who was somewhat apologeti- 
cally doing the honors. (Police reporters 
are always apologetic when they show 
you over a town that has been “cleaned 
up.”) 

“What?” I asked. 

“No one has ever been killed in here,” 
he said. 

I had to admit that it was a funny 
thing. After looking at the faces lined 
up at the bar I should not have im- 
agined it possible. Presently we crossed 
the street to the Alderman’s other saloon; 
a very different sort of place, shining 
with mirrors, mahogany, and brass, and 
frequented by a better class of men. 
Here we met Hinky Dink. 


A Portrait of Hinky Dink 

E is a slight man, so short of stat- 

ure that when he leans a little, 
resting his elbow on the bar, his arm 
runs out horizontally from the shoulder. 
He wore an extremely neat brown suit 
(there was even a white collarette in- 
side the vest!), a round black felt hat, 
and a heavy watch chain from which 
hung a large round charm with a star 
and crescent set in diamonds. Though it 
was late at night, he looked as if he had 
just been washed and brushed. 

His face is exceedingly interesting. 
His lips are thin; his nose is sharp, 
coming to a rather pronounced point, and 
his eyes are remarkable for what they 
see and what they do not tell. They are 
poker eyes—gray-blue, cold, penetrating, 
unrevealing. My companion and T felt 
that while we were “getting” Hinky 
Dink, he was not failing to “get” us. 

Far from being tough or vicious in his 
manner or conversation, the little Alder 
man is very quiet. There is, indeed, a 
kind of gentleness about him. His Eng- 
lish is, I should say, quite as good as 
that of the average man, while his think- 
ing is much above the average as to 


which he alleged were perpetrated upon 
the poor voters who live in lodging 
houses in his ward. 


Hinky Dink’s Views on Vice 


HE little Alderman is famous for 
his reticence. 

“Small wonder!” said my friend the 
police reporter. “Look at what the 
papers have handed him! I'll tell you 
what happens: some city editor sends 
a kid reporter to get a story about 
Hinky Dink. The kid comes and sees 


Kenna, and doesn’t get anything out of 
him but monosyllables. He goes back 
to the office without any story, but that 
doesn’t make any difference. Hinky 
Dink is fair game. The kid sits down 
to his typewriter and fakes a story, mak- 
ing out that the Alderman didn’t only 
talk, but that he talked a kind of tough- 
guy dialect—‘deze-here tings’—‘doze dere 
tings’—all that kind of stuff. Can you 
blame the little fellow for not talking?’ 

I could not. 

But he talked to us, and freely. The 
police reporter told him we were “right.” 
That was enough. 

As the “red-light district” of Chicago 
used to be largely in the First Ward 
before it was broken up, I asked the 
Alderman for his views on the segrega- 
tion of vice versus the other thing, 
whatever it may be. (Is it distribution?) 

“I'll tell you what I think about it,” 
he replied, “but you can’t print it.” 

“Why not?’ I asked, disappointed. 

“Well,” he returned, “I believe in a 
segregated district, but if I’m quoted as 
saying so, why the women and every- 
body on the other side will take it up 
and say I'm for it just because I want 
vice back in the First Ward again. I 
don’t. It doesn’t make any difference to 
me where you have it. Put it out by 
the Drainage Canal or anywheres you 
like. But I believe you can’t stamp vice 
out; not the way people are made to-day. 
They never have been able to stamp it 
out in all these thousands of years. And, 
as long as they can’t, it looks to me like 
it was better to get it together all in one 
bunch than to scatter it all over town. 

“Now I know there’s a whole lot of 
good people that think segregation is 





anyhow. 

“Some people say ‘segregation doesn’t 
segregate.’ Well, that’s true, too. But 
segregation keeps the worst of-it from 
being scattered all over town, doesn't 
it? When you scatter these women you 
have them living in buildings alongside 
of respectable families, or, worse yet, 
you run them onto the streets. That’s 
persecution, and they’re bad enough off 
without that. 

“Say, do you think Chicago is really 
any more moral this minute because the 
old red-light district is shut down? A 
few of the resort keepers left town, and 
maybe a hundred inmates, but most of 
them stuck. They’re around in the resi- 
dence districts now, running what they 
call ‘buffet flats.’ 

“T was talking about this white-slave 
stuff a while back. There was a good 
example of the kind of talk that goes 
on about that right here in Chicago the 
other day. An attorney named Butler, 
arguing against segregation at a big 
luncheon at the .La Salle Hotel, told a 
story about four skeletons being dug up 
from the cellar of an old dive in the 
levee district. They were supposed to be 
the skeletons of poor, unfortunate girls— 
white slaves that had been murdered. 

“And what’s the straight of the story? 
A colored man named Pony Moore used 
to keep a saloon there, and he gave his 
customers pork chops with the free lunch 

you know Chicago beats the world for 
free lunch. A nice hot pork chop was 
a big drawing card, and Pony used to 
buy more pork chops than any man in 
town. If he’d had good sense he’d have 
sold the bones to a glue factory, but in- 
stead of that, what does he do but chuck 
them down cellar by the basketful. And 
it was nothing in the world but Pony 
Moore’s old pork-chop bones that this 
man Butler resurrected, to act the part 
of murder victims. Can you beat that?’ 


His O.K. on the Interview 


| epteinngy tan to the little Alderman I 
was convinced of two things. First, 
I felt sure that, without thought of self- 
interest, he was telling me what he really 
believed. Second, as he is undeniably a 
man of broad experience among unfortu- 
nates of various kinds, his views are 
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When I take down my ole fiddle 
An’ I rosum up the bow, 
I find the sweetest music 
In the tunes of long ago. 
Thar’s a kind o’ mellow sweetness 
In a good thing growin’ old; 
Each year that rolls around it, 
Leaves an added touch o’ gold. 


We love the ole fren’s better 
Than we'll ever love the new. 
We get the greatest comfort 
When we wear the oldest shoe. 
An’ I find my greatest pleasure 
When I’m smokin’ fragrant, ripe 
Age-mellowed, smooth, old VELVET 
In my oldest, sweetest pipe. 


qgtut J 


A GOOD thing growin’ old! 
Who would exchange a well 
thumbed, well loved old book, 
that the years have mellowed 
into a classic, for a dozen modern 
“best sellers” > 


Who would lay by his “old 
familiar” pipe, nut-sweet and 
browned by use and smoke, for 
the finest, sweetest, newest pipe 
ever made ? 


You, who like the good things 
growin’ old, will like VELVET, the 
Smoothest Smoking Tobacco—Ken- 
tucky Burley de Luxe, with an aged- 
in-the-wood mellowness, the result of 
more than 2 years’ careful curing. 





5c Bags 10c Tins 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


Coupons of Value with VELVET 


Lggelte Myers Sobacee 


Copyright 1914 
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of Cold Light 
Talks about MAZDA No. 5 

WITCH on the cur- » of preparing an element so 
rent that causes an Not the name that it is able to yield much 
electric incandescent ofa thin light without breaking down 
lamp to glow. What g readily under the electric cur- 
happens? You get light, but but the mark rent. Their discovery may 
also heat. Since your eye is of a Service” mean the birth of a new lamp, 
a special instrument particu- or it may come to naught. It 
must be subjected to critical 








larly sensitive to light, since 
you read a book with light 
and not with heat, the more light that 
you get from your lamp the more sat- 
isfactory should be the result in every 
way. A light which is brilliant but 
cold would represent the ideal of eff- 
ciency. 

Whether this ideal is ever reached, 
the incandescent electric lamp will 
grow steadily colder, steadily more 
efficient, thanks to the Research Labo- 
ratories of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady. 

In these laboratories a corps of 
picked men, each an expert in some 
phase of illumination, men who are 
in communication with the foremost 
European investigators of light, are 
constantly at work. After many 
months of patient experimenting the 
art of drawing tungsten into a deli- 
cate wire was developed in these labo- 
ratories. Thus it became possible to 
make the new filament which glows 
in the MAZDA lamp of today and 
which has supplanted the old carbon 
filament because three times as much 
light can be obtained for a given 
amount of current. 

The Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company represent 
almost every branch of technical 
knowledge — chemistry, metallurgy, 
physiology, psychology, physics, mi- 
croscopy, engineering, optics. 

In these laboratories scientists con- 
duct many researches along advanced 
theoretical lines. What is the secret 
of the phosphorescent glow that em- 
anates from certain marine animals 
and decaying organic matter? 


Why can the glow-worm shine in 
your hand and never burn your skin? 
What is the exact color of daylight? 
Is the best artificial light’a miniature 
sun or a body with a brilliancy not so 
white? Scores of such problems must 
be attacked in the quest of the ideal 
light. 

But even more important commer- 
cially is research that gives promise of 
immediate results. Suppose that 
chemists, for example, discover a way 


You can hold a glow-worm in your hand—the 
light is cold. It is one object of MAZDA 
ice to discover the secret 
of cold light. 
¥ a 


















study by other scientists. The 
physicist steps in with his analytical 
instruments to discover how much of 
the glow that comes from the new ma- 
terial is light and how much is heat, in 
other words, how much more efficient 
is the new material than anything thus 
far discovered; he estimates what is 
the candle power of the new material 
for a measured amount of current; he 
devises better physical conditions for 
the material to perform its function. 
Next, the microscopist, perhaps, 
studies it to learn how it withstands 
the pitting and the scoring action of 
the current. 


Thus the new material is passed 
through successive laboratories, from 
scientist to scientist, from engineer to 
engineer. If the discovery proves to 
be of commercial importance the 
General Electric Company transmits 
it to its own lamp manufacturing cen- 
ters at Cleveland and Harrison and to 
other companies entitled to learn of it. 


This constant research, this cease- 
less effort to improve the incandescent 
lamp, this transmission of an impor- 
tant discovery from the General Elec- 
tric Company constitute MAZDA 
Service. When you se MAZDA on 
a bulb, think not of the shining lamp 
itself, but of the Service received by 
its particular authorized manufacturer, 
of thé thousands of experiments that 
had to be performed, in his interests and 
your interest, of the hundreds of light 
producers that were developed and 
tested before one was finally selected 
and included in the MAZDA that 
you screw into its socket. 

Because the work of the Research 
Laboratories is never ended, MAZDA 
Service is continuous. As new dis- 
coveries are made that bring us a lit- 
tle nearer the ideal cold light they 
will be applied in making new lamps, 
which like their predecessors will be 
marked MAZDA. Hence MAZDA 
will always be found on the latest 
lamps evolved by MAZDA Service— 
a lamp in which the best scientific 
thought of the time is embodied. 


GENERAL ELeEctrRIC COMPANY 


@ 


MAZDA Service means constant experi- 
menting, constant testing, constant 
selecting of new developments in pro- 
ducing light. Specialists in every branch 
of science are engaged in this endless 
task, all with the aim of making MAZDA 
always the mark of the furthest advance 
in the science of illumination. ere a 
microscopist is shown at work. 
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interesting. Nor am I by any 
certain that they are not sound. 

“I wish you'd let me print what you 
have said,” I urged as we were leaving 
his saloon. 

He shook his head. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” I persisted. 
“T’'ll write it out. Perhaps I can put it 
in such a way that people will see that 
you were playing square. Then I'll send 
it to you, and, if it doesn’t misrepresent 
you, perhaps you'll let me print it 
after all.” 

“All right,” he agreed as weshook hands. 


Buildings Aged While You Wait 


HE Chicago Club is the rich, sub- 

stantial club of the city, an organ- 
ization which may perhaps be compared 
with the Union Club of New York, al- 
though the inner atmosphere of the Chi- 
cago Club seems somehow less formal 
than that of its New York prototype. 
However, that is true in general where 
Chicago clubs 


means 
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man, a librarian, who gave me some ip- 
teresting information about the manage. 
ment of libraries in Chicago. 

“Chicago is a business city, dominated 
by business men,” he said. “We have 
three large public libraries, one the Chi- 
cago Public Library, belonging to the 
city, and two others, the Newberry and 
the Crerar, established by rich men who 
left money for the purpose. 

“The system of interlocking directo- 
rates, elsewhere pronounced pernicious, 
has worked very beautifully in effecting 
cooperation instead of competition be. 
tween these institutions. 

“About twenty years ago, at the time 
of the Crerar foundation, the boards of 
the three libraries met and formed a 
gentlemen’s agreement, dividing the field 
of knowledge. It was then arranged 
that the Chicago Public Library should 
take care of the majority of the people, 
and that the Newberry and the Crerar 
should specialize, the former in what 

is called the 





and New York 
clubs are com- 


pared. 
The Univer- 
sity Club of 


Chicago has a 
very large and 
handsome 
building in the 
Gothic style, 
with a dining 
room said to 
be the hand- 
somest club 
dining room in 
the world: a 
Gothic hall 
with fine 
stained - glass 
windows. Be- 
tween this club- 
house and the 
great Gothic 
piles of the 
Chicago Uni- 
versity there 
exists an 
agreeable, 
though perhaps 
quite acciden- 
tal, architec- 
tural harmony. 








‘Humanities’— 
philosophy, re- 
ligion, history, 
literature, and 
the fine arts; 
the latter in 
science, pure 
and applied, 
At that time 
the Newberry 
Library turned 
over to the 
Crerar, at cost, 
all books it 
possessed 
which properly 
belonged in the 
scientific cate- 
gory. And since 
that time there 
has been prac- 
tically no dupli- 
cation among 
Chicago libra- 
ries. That is 
what comes of 
having public- 
spirited — busi- 
ness men on 
library boards. 
They run these 
public institu- 
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The Chicago 
University is 
the one great 
university 
I have seen 





She — I consider, my dear, that sheep are the 
stupidest creatures living. 
Her Husband (absently)— Yes, my lamb. 


tions as they 
would run their 
own commer- 
cial enterprises. 
The Harvester 








which seems 
fully to have 
anticipated its own vastness, and pre- 
pared for it with comprehensive plans 
for the grouping of its buildings. Archi- 
tecturally it is already exceedingly har- 
monious and effective, for its great halls, 
all of gray Bedford stone, are beginning 
to be toned by the Chicago smoke into 
what will some day be Oxonian mel- 
lowness. Even now, by virtue of its 
ancient architecture, its great size and 
massiveness, it is not without an effect 
of age—an effect which is, however, vio- 
lently disputed by the young trees of 
the campus. Though these trees have 
grown as fast as they could, they have 
not been able to keep up with the growth 
of the great institution of learning, fer- 
tilized, as it has been, by Mr. Rockefeller’s 
millions. Instead of shading the univer- 
sity, they are shaded by it. 


Clubmen Without Ennui 


HE South Shore Country Club is an 

astonishing resort: a huge pavilion, 
by the lake, on the site of the old 
World’s Fair grounds. It is a _ pleas- 
ant place to motor to for meals, and 
is much used, especially for dining, in 
the summer time. The building of this 
club made me think of Atlantic City; 
I felt that I was not in a club at all, 
but in the rotunda of some vast hotel 
by the sea. 

I had no opportunity to visit The 
Little Room, a small club reported to 
be Chicago’s artistic holy of holies, but 
I did have luncheon at the Cliff Dwell- 
ers, which is the larger and, I believe, 
more active organization. The Cliff 
Dwellers is a fine club, made up of 
writers and artists and their friends and 
allies. I know of no single club in New 
York where one may meet at luncheon a 
group of men more alive, more interest- 
ing, or of more varied pursuits, and I 
may add that I absorbed while there a 
very definite impression that between 
men following the arts and business 
men the line is not so sharply drawn 
in Chicago as in New York. 

At the Cliff Dwellers I met a gentle- 
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Company, for 
example, 


wouldn’t duplicate its own plant right 
in the same territory. That would be 
waste. But in many cities possessing 


more than one library, duplication of an 
exactly parallel kind goes on because 
the libraries do not cooperate. Boston 
affords a good example. Between the 
soston Public Library, the Atheneum, 
and the library of Harvard University 
there is much duplication. Of course 
a university library is obliged to stand 
more or less alone, but it is 
ble even for such a library to co- 
operate to some extent with others, 
and, wherever it is possible to do so, 
the library of the University of Chi- 
cago does cooperate with others in 
Chicago... Even the Art Institute is in 
the combination.” 

I do not quote this information be- 
cause the arrangement between the li- 
braries of Chicago strikes me as a thing 
particularly startling, but for precisely 
the opposite reason: it is one of those 
unstartling examples of uncommon com- 


possi- 


mon sense which one might easily 
overlook in gazing at great buildings 


wreathed in whirling smoke, or in con- 
templating that allegory of infinity 
which confronts one who looks eastward 
from the bold front of Michigan Ave- 
nue along Grant Park. 


How Motors Change the Map 


HE automobile, which has been such 

an agency for the promotion of sub- 
urban and country life, seems to have 
the faculty of invading for its own com- 
mercial purposes those former residence 
districts in cities which it has been the 
means of depopulating. I noticed that 
in Cleveland. There the automobile of- 
fered the residents of Euclid Avenue a 
swift and agreeable means of trans- 
portation to a pleasanter environment. 
Then, having lured them away, it pro- 
ceeded to seize upon their former lands 
for showrooms, garages, and automobile 
accessory shops. The same thing has 
happened in Chicago on Michigan Ave- 
nue, where an “automobile row” ex- 
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tends for blocks beyond the uptown ex- 
tremity of Grant Park, through a region 
which but a few years since was one of 
fashionable residences. 


A Lament for the South Side 


po not like to make the admission 

pecause of loyal memories of the old 
South Side, but—there is no denying it— 
the South Side has run down. In its 
struggle with the North Side for leader- 
ship it has come off a sorry second. In 
point of social prestige, as in the matter 
of beauty, it is unqualifiedly whipped. 
Cottage Grove Avenue, never a pleasant 
street, has deteriorated now into some- 


thing which, at least along certain 
reaches, has a painful resemblance to 
a slum. 

It hurt me to see that, for I remember 
when the little dummy line ran out 
from Thirty-ninth Street to Hyde Park, 
most of the way between fields and 


woods and little farms. I had forgot- 
ten the dummy line until I saw the place 
from which it used to start. Then, back 
through twenty-eight or thirty years, I 
heard again its shrill whistle and saw 
the conductor, little “Mister Dodge,” as 
he used to come around for fares when 
we were going out to Fifty-fifth Street 
to pick violets. There are no violets 
now at Fifty-fifth Street. I saw nothing 
there but rows of sordid-looking build- 
ings, jammed against the street. 
Strange sensations, those, which come 
to a man when he visits, after a long 
lapse of years, the places he knew best 
in childhood. The changes. The things 
which are unchanged. The familiar un- 
familiarity. The vivid recollections 
which loom suddenly, like silent ships, 
from out the fog of things forgotten. ... 
In that house over there lived a boy 
named Ben Ford, who moved away—to 
where?... And Gertie Hoyt, his cousin, 
lived next door. She had a great thick 
braid of golden hair.... But where is 
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in a velveteen suit and wide lace col- 


lar. There was a lady at that party; 
she wore a velvet dress and was the 
most beautiful lady that I ever saw. 
She is several times a grandmother 


now—still beautiful. 

The gentleman who owns the house 
in which I used to live had heard I was 
in town, and was so thoughtful to 
think that it would interest me to see 
the place again. 

I never was more grateful to a man! 

The house was not so large as I had 


as 


thought it. The majestic “parlor” had 
shrunk from an enormous to a normal 


room. But there was the wide hard- 
wood banister rail, down which I used 
to slide, and there was the alcove, off 
the big front bedroom, where they put 
me when I had the accident; and there 
was the place where my crib stood. I 
had forgotten all about that crib, but 
suddenly I saw it, with its inclosing 
sides of walnut slats.... But it was not 
until I mounted to the attic that the 
strangest memories besieged me. The 
instant I entered the attic I knew the 
smell. In all the world there is no 
smell exactly like the smell which haunts 
the attic of that house. With it there 
came to me the picture of old Ellen and 
the recollection of a rainy day, when 
she set me to work in the attic, driving 
tacks into cakes of laundry soap. That 
was the day I fell downstairs and broke 
my collar bone. 


On a Hunt for William 


EAVING the house I went out to the 

4 alley. Ah! those beloved back fences 
and the barns in which we used to play. 
Where were the old colored 
who were so good to us? Where was 
little Ed, ex-jockey and ex-slave? Where 
was Artis? Where was William? 
liam must be getting old. 

At the door of his barn I paused and, 
not without some faint feeling of fear, 





Guy Hardy’s house? Where is the knocked. The door opened. A young 
Lonergans’—the Lonergans who used to colored man stood within. He wore a 
have the goat chauffeur’s cap. 
and wagon? So the old sur- 
How can those rey was gone! 
houses be so There was a 


completely gone? 
Were they not 
built of timber? 
And what is 
memory built of, 
that it should 
outlast them? 

Mr. Rand’s 
house — there it 
is, with its high 
porch! But 
where are the 
cherry trees? 
Where is the 
round flower 
bed? And what 
on earth have 
they been doing 
to the neighbor- 
hood? Why have 
they moved all 
the houses closer 
to the street and 
spoiled the old 
front yards? 

Then the 
heartshaking re- 








alization that 
they hadn’t 
moved the 


houses; that the 
yards were the 
same; that they 
had always been 
small and 
cramped; that 
the only change 
was in the eye 





motor now. 
“Where’s Wil- 
liam?” I asked. 
“William isn’t 
here any more,” 
he said. 


he?” 

“Oh, he’s most 
generally around 
the alley, some 





of 
He 
jobs. 
“Thanks,” I 
said and, turn- 
ing, walked up 
the alley, fear- 


the 
does 


” 


houses. 
odd 


not be able to 
find the old 
colored man 


who, perhaps 
more than any- 
one outside my 
family, was the 
true friend of 
my boyhood. 
Then, as I 
moved along, I 
saw him 
away and recog- 
nized him by the 
familiar, slouch- 
ing step. And 
as I walked to 
meet him, and 





of him who had 
come back. 

No; not the 
only change, but 
the great one. . . 
Almost all the 


linden trees that branch is rotten. 





Sport for Sport’s Sake 


Brown (playing the last hole in the c!ub 
tournament): ‘‘J’ve a notion this confounded 
But blamed if I’m going 


as we drew near 
to each other in 
that long narrow 
alley, it seemed 
to me that here 
was another 
allegory in which 








formed a line be- : by e alley some- 
side my grand- to lose a stroke at this stage of the game all pemaial 
father’s house life. 
are gone. The How glad we 
four which remain aren’t large trees, were to meet! William looked older. his 
after all... . close-cropped wool was whiter, he stooped 
The vacant lot next door is blotted a little more, but he had the same old 
out by a row of cheap apartment solemn drawl, the same lustrous dark 
houses. . But there is the Borden’ eye with the twinkle in it, even the same 


house standing stanch, solid, austere as 
ever, behind its iron fence. How afraid 
we used to be of Mr. Borden! Could he 
be living still? And has he mellowed in 





old corneob pipe—or another like 


burned down at the edge. 


**Light of Other Days ”’ 


it, 





old age?—for the spite fence is torn I} stood there for a long time, ex- 
, ' A s 2 ~) 

down! Next door there is the changing news. ... Ed had gone 

house in which I went to my first party down South with the Bakers when 
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Stream Line Body, Plate Glass Rain-Vision Wind Shield. 
The Ideal Car for Cross Country Driving or City Use. 


$495 Equipped Complete 


Big, roomy seats, with thick, tufted upholstery and 
deep cushions, built for luxurious comfort. 
Four-cylinder 22% H. P. water-cooled motor, 
Bosch high tension magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, best 
quality Goodrich clincher tires. 
Fore doors of liberal dimensions, 20 inches wide. 
Left hand drive, with center control. 


Gearless transmission—the kind that 
Glidden Tour. 


Winner of the Glidden Tour 


The METZ ‘‘22"' in open competi- 
tion with cars of all makes and prices, 
Glidden 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Mont., the thre METZ 
cars being the ONLY cars that heid 
perfect scores, without time extension 
or additional allowance of any kind, 
for the entire eight days of the con- 
The METZ cars were the only 
cars in the Tour that were equipped 
with gearless transmission. 

Mr. Chas. H. Metz has been build- 
ing cars of this type, and developing 
their perfection, sixteen years. 
result, the METZ ‘‘22’" is today the 
practical car on 
regardless of price, horse power or any 


won the last 


test. 


most 


other qualification. 


In the hill climbing contest on the 





The METZ 


hill climbing is unsurpassed. 
gine develops more horse power per 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASss. 


ETZ°22” 


New Fore Door Model 


“« - 
economical in operation and upkeep 
METZ owners travel 28 to 32 miles 
on 1 gallon of gasoline, 100 miles on 1 
pint of lubricating oil, and 10,000 to 
12,000 miles on a single set of tires. 
It makes 50 miles per hour, and at 


won the 


18th of June at Uniontown, Pa., the 
METZ ‘‘22’’ won event two against 
a field of 13 special racing cars. 
Time, four minutes three-fifths sec- 
onds. Kline second, Mercer third, 
Chandler fourth. Ford, Maxwell, 
Buick, Overland and Hudson in order 
named. And the METZ ‘‘22’’ also 
won second place in the Free-for-All, 
beating 15 of the big special racing cars, 
including Simplex, Mercedes, Packard, 
Mercer, Oldsmobile, Buick, Stutz and 
Lozier, all the way from 25 seconds to 
one minute and 22 seconds. These 
cars finished in the order mentioned. 
If any further evidence were needed 
of the desirability and efficiency of gear- 
less transmission, this latest perform- 
ance of the gearless METZ ‘‘22'’ surely 
supplies it in overwhelming measure. ~ 


Tour, from 


Asa 


the market, 





ULL 


100 pounds of car weight than any 
of the big touring cars, and its gear- 
less transmission does away entirely 
with gear trouble. It is easy to 
drive and easy to take care of; and 
it costs so little to buy it, and so little 
to run it that it combines in greatest 
degree absolute economy with absolute 
luxury. 


is extremely 


Its en- 





Write for New Catalog “C” 
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In this small compass lics 
the very maximum of pho- 
tographic efficiency. 


Premoette 
| Junior 
Special 


The illustration shows the actual 
size of the camera, which makes 2} 
x 3} pictures and is fitted with Zeiss 
Kodak Anastigmat lens 7.6.3 and 
Compound shutter attaining the 
high speed of x}y of a second. 

With this equipment the camera 
will make the best of pictures under 
all conditions where amateur pict- 
ures could possibly be made. 

It loads in daylight with twelve ex- 


ie OMAN SUF- 
FRAGE is 





posure Premo Film Packs and is richly 
finished in a manner becoming a cam- 
era of Ats high grade. Price, $36.00. 
Same type of camera for 2} x 4} pict- 
ures — $41.00. 

Wealso furnish the Premoette Junior 
fitted with best grade of meniscus ach- 
romatic lens and Kodak ball bearing 
shutter as follows: 24x 34, $5.00; 24x44, 
$8.00. 


The Premo catalogue describing these 
cameras and many others in detail 
can be had at all dealers, or we will 
gladly mail it to you on request. 





Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y: 


With Your 
Shut You Can 
— Buy- 




































Road Smoothers 
Quickly applied to your Ford Car 7 


IKE the Master Vibrator and other K-W Products K-W Road | 
Smoothers are built up to a standard, not down to a price. | 








Go to your nearest dealer—ask him to show you how the helical spring | 
takes up shock, the air cushion chamber with the carefully made piston 
checks rebound——how the anti-side-motion links prevent side-motion and 
the chassis from getting out of alignment—how this combination Smooths 
out the Roughest Roads. 


Then tell your dealer to put a set on your car. He will do it promptly, 
but you don’t have to wait and inspect your set. We do that at the fac- 
tory not once, but at every stage of manufacture. 

K-W Road Smoothers are all of one quality and built the 
K-W way. Of course you get phosphor bronze bushings 
throughout—high grade heat treated drop forgings and electric 
smelted vanadium steel springs, but you get far more. You 
get that K-W guarantee for satisfactory, ‘‘no worry,'’ service 
—Ask any one of the half a million users of K-W Products— 
what this service is. 

__ K-W Road Smoothers are sold by dealers who know the 
difference, everywhere, at one price. Beware of imitations. 
There is only one Road Smoother. 


$25 surct sous 


If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. 
Write for Booklet ‘‘Taking out the Bumps.’”’ 








Manufacturers of the 100,000 K-W Master Vibrators. 


| concern was back of it. 


| it with conscientious contempt, 


| let 





they moved away. Artis was on “the 
ee + «ss 

“The neighborhood’s changed a good 
bit since you was here. Lots of the old 


families have gone. I’m almost a stranger 


around the alley myself now. I must 
be a pretty tough old nut, the way I 
keep hangin’ on.” He smiled as he 


said that. 


“Of course T’ll see you when I come 


out to Chicago again,” I said as we 
shook hands at parting. 

William looked up at the sky, much 
as a man will look for signs of rain. 


Then with another smile he let his eyes 
drift slowly downward from the heavens. 








Z a as 


Yen a siaid ‘ 





(Veen 





reereren 


“Well,” he said in his nasal drawl, “7 
I'll see you again some time — 
some place.” 

I turned and moved away. 

Then, of a sudden, a back gate 
open with a violent bang 
fence, and four or five 
trousers leaped out and 
helter-skelter up the alley. 

I had the curious feeling that among 
them was the boy I used to be. 


ZuUeSS 


sWunhg 
against the 
boys in short 
ran, yelling, 





Mr. Street’s adventures in 
ST. LOUIS, 
the next in the series, are to be 
related in the issue of August 15 








Suffrage—The Greatest of 


the biggest 

press agent there is.” 
said the real-estate 
man from the West. 
“My wife is an ardent suffragette, and 
she put the scheme up to me to get 
the men of our town to elect a woman 
for mayor. Well, you know there are 
always wheels within wheels, and no one 
knows to this day that a_ real-estate 
No sooner did 
we start a boom for a woman mayor than 
the suffrage press bureaus from one 
end of the country to the other took it 
up, and from being a little unheard-of, 
no-account place with hardly sidewalks 


By HARYOT 


enough to go around, we all at once 
found ourselves on the map. 
“That’s what suffrage does. It puts 


towns on the ma). 

“My wife called my attention to it. 

“*Look at that dead little town in New 
York State that calls itself Seneca Falls,’ 
said Wife to me. 

“*What about it? said I. 

“*What about it? repeated Wife after 


me, in her most matronly. rebukefu! 
tone. ‘Why, in the year 1848 a small 
group of women called a Woman's 


Rights Convention there, and that town 
was immortalized. It is known to the re 
motest corners of the globe. That little 
body of women was ridiculed by a popu- 
lar sentiment which rightfully regarded 
and—’ 

“Wife was launching forth into a suf 
frage speech. 

“*Why don’t you hire a hall? I asked. 

“It always makes Wife furious to ask 


| her why she doesn’t hire a hall. 

“‘Even Mr. Asquith, the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain,” she went on 
without deigning to notice the inter- 


ruption, ‘is known to the remotest ham- 
of this great globe, not because of 
his statesmanship and his high position, 
but on account of his attitude toward 
votes for women. Whoever heard of the 
town of Alderborough in England until 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson was made its 
Mayor? Then her wise administration 
of this unusual position made that little 
town famous.’ 











Press Agents 


tj, 
ahd Pa 


“Whenever a 
woman’s convention 
held in a_ town, 
nowadays, the world 
learns to know about 
that town as it never 
did before. And more than one town in 
California has reported its population 
just doubled since the women were en- 
franchised. How came it? Simply be- 
cause the suffrage press bureaus all over 
the country got busy.’ 

“Wife was beginning to warm up to 
her subject and I was doing a very 
quiet thinking part. 

“*Real-estate agents and railroads 
have spent hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars,’ Wife went on, now thoroughly 
aroused, ‘to advertise the climatic, 
scenic, and commercial values of Seattle 
but when the women by their votes re- 
called the Mayor of that city, the name 
of Seattle rang all the way round the 
earth, and they gave it more publicity 
than any amount of paid advertising 
could have done.’ . 

“Consider Los Angeles,’ 
Wife. without stopping for 

‘*T tell you it beats anything how 
these suffragists come at you with the 
facts,’ commented the real-estate man in 
his little monologue. 

“*The great fight in the mayoralty elee- 


is 


HOLT DEY 


exclaimed 
breath. 


tion in the first year after the women 
got the vote in Los Angeles,’ she went 
on, ‘advertised that famous resort of 


health seekers as years of paid adver- 


tising had never done. If there is a 
city which wishes to advertise itself, it 


can do no better than to elect a woman 
mayor or alderman; it even gets some- 
where with appointing a policewoman.’ 


“‘Some towns are getting on to the 
scheme, nowadays,’ admitted the real- 


estate man, ‘and it’s not so rare as it 
was. But we put it through in our 
town.’ 

“"No,” said the man from the West, 
‘I shouldn’t care to tell you the name 
of the town. We put it over all right, 
and real estate has gone way up. But 


if you want to get your unheard-of ham- 
let on the map—just you negotiate with 
the suffragists. They'll fix you up all 
right,!’ ”’ 





Vy, 
Wide 














The + iestaietieal Moment 





Suitor to the gouty old gent: 
the hand of your daughter. 








Mr. Grouch, I have come to ask for 
Do I get her or not? Quick! 
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Electric Cooking Devices: Including 


Warmers, etc. No. 
4197, 


wanted. No soot. No fumes. No. 


Instrument Sterilizers: For physi- 


heated "Novag "etieally HE Westinghouse Electric 


Switchboards: Standard forms and 


sams Se ender for special purposes. Trademark comes before the 


Motor-Drive 
Refrigs rating 


hoe Makuny * 


and 


gy Mach nery 





og 


eT ie 


1914 29 


Electric Breakfast Sets: Cook break- 
fast at the table in 15 


* hile Faui a< 





Toaster-Stoves, Percolators,Chafin bd h EF] t * . 
Frying Pane, Mil W estinghouse Electric minutes. "No, 46 
(Ss 


Electric Starting, Light- 
ing, and Ignition appa- 


recric Curing kom vat wien fw = Manufacturing Engineers” § "32st: == 


No, 4223, 


Graphic Meters: For analyzing and 
checking factory operations. No. 
4160, 


Tailors’ Electric Irons: For every 
shop use. No. 4190. 


Moving Picture Rectifiers: Making 
alternating current available for 


Small Motors: Great time, labor and public on all forms of electrical ma- direct current arc lamps. No. 4277. 


money savers in the 
home, office, store and 
shop. Booklet No. 4230. 


Electric V ehicle Motors: 
Interesting and useful 
data for prospective 










chinery and apparatus. 
motors and meters—on electric locomotives 


You see it on electric Electric Meters: Accurate instru- 


ments to measure current for every 
purpose. No. 4241. 


Ozonizer: Refreshes the air, re- 


shercial vehicles," Bockict Ne: sats. and electric street car control apparatus—on tichen, smoking roomy theatre 
Polishing and Grinding Motors: For | electric fans in public places and private homes laioe le tate alae 
chine shops, garages . —on electric cooking and heating apparatus. aH mor 
No. 4220. And this trademark appears in a multitude of Aro Lamps) Letest tm- 
eraverprice, oi the highest reliail places where the general public never sees it. pres be bin. 2 
Riecentteitiis Riis Wetene Oat It is important for every person who uses elec- anete, Fane are, oh Oe 


bee 4 ‘ ‘ . lights. No. 4263. 
cca daaoalt Giieaane tes trical apparatus or expects to use it, to know that pans Peer Twa 
¢. Seem other uses. Booklet No. the Westinghouse Electric trademark not only stands hilowatt steam-driven generator. 
Will provide current for forty 25- 


Sewing Machine Motor: Makes play for goods guaranteed for the kind of workmanship watt incandescent lamps. No. 3095. 


of sewing. Runs any 
family machine. Book 
let No. 4152. 





that insures long service—but it stands for engineer- Rinses Radiators: Legniocnn ait 





Motor-Driven Eraser: => ing design of the highest order. This is something Heating Pads: The mod- 

ti Vin ° e 

Saves tne end tresitg cloth. io. that only the experienced user of Westinghouse water bottle. No. 4197. 

4140. - é : 

il ii ie as Electric apparatus can thoroughly appreciate. But pate a Ao 2 ty 
: j . , ‘ No. 4240. 

orbits beildinee. Full line descelbed he does appreciate it—and shows it by his prefer- 


in No. 4256. 

Electric Irons: For all household ‘ ° 
and many other pur- installations. 
poses. No. 4281. 


Electric Meters and How 


Hat Making Machinery: Electrically 


ence for the Westinghouse Electric name in new heated. Easily regulated. No. 1175. 


Newspapers, Matrix Dryers: Elec- 
trically heated. No. 1176. 


The literature listed here is a liberal education Gente Gicectecs Miecaad 


heated chocolate warmers. No. 


Raise tb colors in practical electricity. Send for any in which you 2476. 

. No. 4032. : ‘ Pet 
measures o. 40 are interest 1 by filling out the coupon and writing Conpenter Shop: sBoctstoatiy heated 
Portable Meters: For every kind ot a eens, Gnete euite auveuh ann 
electrical measurement. No. 1104. in the numbers you want. No. 4240. 


Precision Meters: For making elec- 
trical measurements of greatest ac- 


Address Department C N 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps: Twice 
the light of old style carbon 


curacy. No. 4087. - ° ° lamps for less than half the 

2 ie Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. wo whndin yD do 
Battery Grcieg Boctiiens a resembles sunlight. All close 
charging automobile storage bat- 4 from 2'¢ to 1000 watts for 
teries.. Type for Electric Vehicle East Pittsburgh, Penna. every kind of service. For 
Batteries. No.4201. Vibrating type , oi - literature address Westing- 
for ignition batteries. No. 4237. For Sales Office in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World house Lamp Co., 1261 Broadway, 
telephone batteries. No. 4204. New York. 


Motor Drive for Various 
Industries 


Publications showing the advantages 
and economies of motor drive in many 
industries, data on the proper motors 
and sizes to use on the various machines, 
and other useful information, are now 
ready. In writing for these, please use 
your business letterhead. 


General—How Electric Power Helps 
Manufacturers. 


Motor-Driven Wood Working Machi- 
nery. 





Westinghouse Electric Motors in Ma- 
chine Tool Service. 


Electrically Operated Clay Working 
Plants. 


Motor-Driven Pumps. 


Motor-Driven Dairy, Creamery and Ice 
Cream Machinery. 


Motor-Driven Refrigerating and Ice 
Making Machinery. 


Motor-Driven Printing and Cut-Making 
Machinery. 


Motor-Driven Laundry Machinery. 
- 
Motor Drive in Paper Mills. 


Motor-Driven Shovels. 9) 
Motor-Driven Equipment for Garages 3. Y 
Motor Drive in Cotton Spinning Rooms oS" 
Motor Drive for Worsted and Woolen Le 
Looms. t. 
Motor Drive in Knitting Mills. Oe - 
Motor Drive in the Silk Industry. <p” yo 
Electrically Driven Pickers a 
The IlMumination of Textile Mills. ee os 
3 — ? 
Ss ee 
- we 
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SUPPLIES TAXES PAID INTEREST DIVIDENDS SURPLUS 
$45,000,000 $11,000,000 $17,000,000 $30,000,000 $12,000,000 








How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- 
000,000—paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 
telephone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 
Taxes of more than $1 1,000,- 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and local authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Bondholders—$ 17,000,000 

Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 

Stockholders—$30,000,000 

70,000 stockholders, about half 
of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 

ese payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05% 
on the investment. 
Surplus—$12,000,000 

This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 
and keep telephone service al- 
ways up to the Bell standard. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Keep Dogs in Perfect Condition 


Give your dog a food that will produce a 
omastic glossy Sent, regular habits—such a food 
is 


s e o 
Champion Dog Biscuit 
It aids digestion by keeping the t&eth in good 
condition and reinvigorates the salivary glands. 
Made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and flour— 
no waste products, no preservatives used. 
Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can get a regular size 
package at your druggist, sporting 
ods dealer or direct from us if no 
ealerin your town. Our illustra- 
booklet will be a help to you— 
yours on request—FREE, 


Champion Animal Food Co. 
604 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 








“Safety First” 





An Accident Policy wiil only 
yield you monetary consolation. 
It will not prevent injury or loss 
of life. If you use a motor-car or 
a motor-boat you want protection, 
nota policy. This you will get by 
equipping your craft or car witha 


“JASCO TANK” 


the drawn steel, seamless, leak- 
less, tinned and tested gasoline 
receptacle that positively cannot 








leak. It will remove for all time 


the danger of fire or explosion due to leaking fuel. 
“Jasco Tanks’ 


, 


are made in all styles and 
sizes. At your dealer’s 
or write to us direct. 
JANNEY, STEINMETZ & CO. 
Main Office: Phila 
N.Y. Office, Hudson Terminal 
Bldg, 

















Directory of School Advertisers 





The schools listed in this Directory are advertised in Coltier’s in the second and last 


issues of the summer months. 


In these issues the readers of Collier's will find complete information concerning 


the schools listed here. 


A request for a catalog sent to any of these schools will receive 


prompt attention, or communications addressed to the Educational Bureau of Collier's 


will be answered immediately. 





Boys 


Raymond Riordan School 
Randolph Macon Academy 
Peddie Institute 
University School 

Racine College School 

St. Paul School 
Kixkiminetas Springs School 
University of Notre Dame 
Belmont School 

Keewatin Academy 
Morgan Park Academy 


Highland, N. Y 


Military 
Bordentown Military Institute 


Ohio Military Institute 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


Bordentown, N. J 


Front Royal, Va. 
Hightstown, N. J. 
Chicago, Il. 

Racine, Wis. 

Garden City, L. L 
Saltsburg, Pa. 

Notre Dame, Ind. 
Belmont, Cal. 

Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Morgan Park, Ill. 


College Hill, Cin., O. 


ke Geneva, Wis. 


Wentworth Military Academy 
Culver Military Academy 
Tennessee Military Institute 
Western Military Academy 
St. John’s Military Academy 
New Mexico Military Institute 


Lexington, Mo. 
Culver, Ind. 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Alton, Il. 
Delafield, Wis. 
Roswell, N. M. 


Special 
Bliss Electrical School 
Dana's Musical Institute 
Indiana Dental College 
Tri-State College 
Louisville College of Dentistry 
N. Y. Homoeopathic Medical College 
New York State School of Agr. 
Illinois College of Photography 
Michigan College of Mines 
Grand River Institute 
Winona College of Agriculture 
Detroit College of Law 
University of Illinois 
Valparaiso University 
New England Conservatory of Musi 
University of Chicago Press 
Dickson Memory School 


Co-Educational 
Thomas Norma! Training School 
Defiance College 
Peirce School 
American Col. of Phys. Education 


Girls 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Washington, D. C. 
Warren, 0. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Angola, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New York City 
Morrisville, N. Y. 
Effingham, Ill. 
Houghton, Mich. 
Austinburg, O. 
Winona Lake, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Defiance, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Staunton, Va. 
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Worthless Neighbors 


(Continued from page 16) 


and make him lie awake while she whim- 
pered for good food, and taunted him with 
“always running round like the button on 
the barn door.” 


HEN it was March, and red morning 
came, he would escape from her 
tentacle-like arms that clutched rather 
than embraced his throat, and, going into 
the yard, would ram his head against the 
rough-barked cherry tree. 
“The devil’s horning me all right,” he 
would tell himself. 
The Hitchcocks were used to hard win- 


| ters, but now David suffered not only 


| which he had never known. 


with his own chilblains and empty stom- 
ach, but with every misery of Lil’s. She 
showed him reasons for wretchedness 
They had 


| been there all the time; now he would 











never lose them from sight. Lil did not 
allow memory a moment of content or 
merriment upon which to fasten. He 
could not escape from the ideas she gave 
any more than he could escape from the 
pitiful sight of her colorless face, her 
bony arms, and the big square bone bulg- 
ing up in front of her neck. 

Lil even made David think he was 
afraid of the Old Woman at the foot of 
the hill. He would say, when taunted 
thus, that he was not afraid of her, but he 
was not going to ask her for anything. 
Never. Not if Lil yelled his ears off. 

It got to be April and the worst of the 
year was over. Next week the Old 
Woman might banish the air-tight and 
the sitting room would become parlor- 
fied again. Still it was chilly enough for 
her to be rejoicing in a hug-me-tight 
when she saw David Hitchcock turn half- 
way down the path and hustle up the 
hillside. The Old Woman was just let- 
ting in the cat. 


HE sight of her had sent David flying 

back. He had started quite bravely 
when Lil shrieked out between moans 
that she must have help, that some one 
must sit beside her until the doctor came. 
But he returned to the kitchen as to a 
sanctuary. It was fairly empty, the men 
having been driven from the house by 
Lil’s screams. Hannah, in her chair, 
Was groaning in a sort of heavy sym- 
pathy. : 

Finally she managed to articulate: 
“They went f’r the doctor. Said they’d 
ruther then stay round. You go an’ set 
with her a spell.” 

David crept to the north chamber ap- 
prehensively and watched the writhing 
Lil. Then he furtively made his way 
back to the kitchen. 

“Can’t you do nothing, marm?”’ he 
asked, helplessly. Anyone was certainly 
at the end of his rope who sought aid 


from Hannah Hitchcock. “You had a 
mess o’ childern.” 
Hannah shook her head, bewildered. 


She had had them, to be sure, but all 
alleviations had been the suggestions of 
others. “Maybe,” she said slowly, “if 
I had a rennet—” 


AVID, tortured beyond the sufferer by 

Lil’s tortures, dashed from the house 
and walked blindly about the yard, bruis- 
ing himself against the stone walls. His 
feet at length set themselves on the hill- 
side path, and he went so swiftly that he 
seemed to slide rather than run. 










David walked 
blindly about 
the yard 








The Old Woman, emerging into her 
woodshed in search of a handful of 
likely chips, found a stout young man 
busily exploring a well-filled cupboard 
wherein was stored what of ancient iron- 
mongery had escaped the passing of 
three generations of Abners. 

“David Hitchcock,” she observed se- 
verely,. “what isn’t worth asking for isn’t 
worth having.” 

He continued his rummaging and asked 
for nothing. Curiosity conquered indig- 
nation. “What do you want?” she in- 
quired. 

“You don’t seem to have it,” said he in 
a tone of annoyance. “I’ve looked this 
gol rammed contraption through from a 
to izzard and I’m just about where I 
started. Got any more hideaway places?” 

“Whether I have or not—” she began 
in sheer amazement at his audacity, 
then, struck by something sinister in the 
frowsy countenance, she said, more 
sharply: “For goodness’ sake, what is it 
you're after?” 

“Rennet !” was his succinct reply from 
the cupboard’s depths. 

“Rennet! Surely you’re not making 
cheese thus early?” 

“God!” he exclaimed with a sudden- 
ness that nearly floored the Old Woman. 
“It ain’t cheese. It’s my wife. Didn’t 
you know I was a husband?” 


HE Old Woman hastened to her but- 

tery, within the kitchen, and re- 
turned with what he desired. He snatched 
it like a hungry dog and departed with- 
out a word of thanks. 

The Old Woman, at her fire making, 
pursed her lips knowingly. The cat, as 
it purred, and the kettle, as it hummed, 
seemed also to be wise. 

It was too bad the Old Woman, if she 
kuew so much, hadn’t told David what 
the rennet was good for. Hannah didn’t 
remember, after all. Lil’s voice turned 
hoarse, so she was less troublesome, but 
David could only bear to look at her for 
small moments. Beads of sweat lay on 
her pale forehead and her blue eyes 
seemed popping from her head. 

The doctor came. He knew what any 
room in the Hitchcock house looked like, 
for he had seen Hitchcocks die in most of 
them. At first he thought it would be a 
slow affair, and go on like this for days, 
because Lil was so young, and had en- 
feebled her system by_ keeping indoors all 
winter. It turned out differently. 


HE hours wore on to noon. The Old 

Woman, having finished knitting a 
round since the sun had reached the mark 
of twelve on the stoop, thrust the needles 
into the sock, and rose to prepare dinner. 
At the moment she became aware of a 
thundering knock. 

“It’s me,” shouted a voice she knew to 
be David Hitchcock’s. “Where's your 
onions?” 

He spoke as one commanding a right, 
not entreating a favor. 

“My onions?” The Old Woman was 
bewildered by the sudden application. 

“Yes, onions! Two quarts and quick 
as Billy-be-damned.” 

The Old Woman actually dashed into 
her own cellar and returned with the 
vegetables. She never went below for 
herself, leaving that for a hired man who 
feared neither ghosts nor rats, but David 
Hitchcock spoke as one not brooking 
delay. As he grabbed the measure and 
fairly fell off the steps he shouted: “I’m 
a father; d'ye hear?—a father! And 
mother and child doing as well as could 
be expected.” 
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The Old Woman brightened the fire 
and meditatively fried a few flapjacks. 
Before sitting down to them, with maple 
molasses, she observed: “If as well as 
could be expected, why onions?” 

The cat being asleep and the kettle 
cold, she heard no response. 


VENING is slow coming early in 

April. There was a brassy glare at 
the west for half an hour after the sun 
went down, and the Old Woman enjoyed 
Blind Man’s Holiday without any other 
light. For want of better company she 
sat and patted the cat until that arch- 
ing creature’s fur spit electricity. Un- 
prefaced, the door was flung open, and 
the bulk of David Hitchcock appeared 
against the sky. 

“Put out your fire,” he ordered, be- 
ginning operations regardless of bare 
hands. “I’ve got to have stovepipe.” 

In a moment both cat and kettle would 
have been forlorn. 

“There’s plenty 
of old stovepipe in 
that cupboard you 
was mousing over 
this morning,” said 
the Old Woman. 
“Haven’t you any 
memory at all?” 

He looked up 
with that in his 
bleared eyes which 
she was never to 
forget. 

“This morning, 
said he, “I was a 
husband. And this 
noon a father. 
Now I’m a wid- 
ower. Has the 
pipe you speak of 
got an elbow?” 

The Old Woman 
was shocked, but 
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She watched him up the hill until he 
seemed to sink into the house 
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she rallied with spirit. “If a widower,” 
said she, “it’s the work of Providence, 
and you must demean yourself as such.” 
“Providence?” he asked vaguely. “Oh, 
yes; the feller that does all things well. 
That’s true enough for Lil. She’s out of 
it now. No more being cold nights and 
hankering after meat. I begin to think 
Lil always was a cute one, she was.” 


HE Old Woman stood in a maze 

while he got what he wanted from 
the cupboard. She watched him up 
the hill until he seemed to sink into 
the house. 

“Hankering after meat,” she thought, 
and thought also of the beef creature 
and the hog that had palled upon the 
appetite of even the cat as February 
drew to an end. How that~boy had 
looked when he told the tragedy. Would 
Abner have looked thus had she passed 
on during their first year together? Did 
4» she look so when 
% Abner himself 
= died, after years 
; of companionship? 
Perhaps the tie 
was closer between 
those who suffered 
in company than 
when the link was 
all diddered up 
with ease, plenty, 
and real San Do- 
mingo mahogany. 
’ Darkness arrived 
with finality, but 
from the Hitch- 
cocks’ kitchen 
came no answering 
gleam. 

“Land!” she 
cried to the cat and 
the kettle. “I don’t 
believe they’ve got 
even kerosene.” 











A Fine Domestic Finish 


(Continued from page 10) 


for you isn’t one-two-trois to what we're 
goin’ to do to poppa!” 

And now behold a_ beautiful sight, 
messieurs, namely, Mme. Dejoie the In- 
nocent seated once again in her restau- 
rant—counting out the money—dressed 
like a queen—powdered to the nine— 
eyes bright as 


brows thoughtfully. “Oh, yes, of course. 


Ze poppa of—oh, yes, I know! I tele- 
phone’ you so you would not worry 


about your son. But I hardly expect’ 
you to call.” 

She made change for a group of the 
faithful, bent her ear to receive her 


usual meed of com- 





baby’s. The even- 
ing rush had well 


pliments, and then 
turned to the fum- 





set in, but madame 
still wore an ex- 


ing figure by the 
side of her desk. 








pression of charm- 
ing expectation and 
kept it turned 
toward the door. 
“So i pr-r-r-roud 
an’ short temper’, 
is he?’ madame 
was thinking. 
“Poo-oor poppa! I 
tink he’s had his 
way too moch! A 
slight reverse will 


give tone to his 
system an’ — yes, 
yes, I t’ink he 
comes !” 


A limousine had 
stopped in front of 
the restaurant with 
aloud, indignant 
rumble; the door 
of the car slammed 
open and shut, and 
a moment later the 
Restaurant Dejoie 
was graced with an 
irascible, gray- 
haired bundle of 
masculine nerves 
whose familiar fea- 
tures looked like a 
composite picture 
of Peter the Heads- 
man and seau 
Brummell — a com- 
posite picture that 
had been started in 
a hurry and finished 
in a rage. He 
glanced around and 
made for the desk 
as though he would 
take it by storm. 

“I’m Mr. Noyes,” 
he announced. 
“You phoned me?’ 

“Meester Noyes?” 
asked madame, 
raising her e ye- 


_———— 





Pictures No Artist 
Can Paint 
3 By C.L. EDSON & 





‘IX YEARS AGO Gid Cracken out 
in Belleville, Kas., had drunk so 
much drug-store chemical whisky that 
the doctors told him he’d have to give 
up the stuff if he wished to avoid 
going blind. “Well,” said Gid, who 
was a short-grass Omar, “I get more 
pleasure out of being drunk than out 
of looking at this landscape. I’ve seen 
about everything, anyway.” 

The next year 2 motion-picture show 
opened in Belleville and old Gid saw 
a man eating spaghetti in the movies. 
“What in thunder kind o’ grub is 
that?” asked old corn-fed Gid. He de- 
cided there were things after all that 
he hadn’t seen. And he quit drug- 
store whisky so he could save his eye- 
sight for the moving-picture films. 

Because people in humdrum places can 
find the relaxation in the movies that 
they used to find in bottles is why 
there have suddenly sprung up enough 
“picture houses” to reach from New 
York to Hartford if placed side by side. 
They were not placed side by side, 
however, because that would have been 
a poor business location They are 
scattered like the population from 
Broadway, N. Y., to “ The Narrows” 
on Clinton Mountain, Ark. 

Every three days as many Americans 
see the movies as the total population 
of Mexico. And some humorist has 
estimated that every two years as many 
Mexicans are lynched by cowboys in 
the movies as there were actual Mex- 
icans killed at the battle of Torreon. 
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“So hot,” said ma- 
dame. “It feel’ to 
me like t’under in 
ze air!” 

“You say he’s 
working here?” de- 
manded the other. 

“Working, yes. 
Of course he hasn’ 
much experience. 
But wiv practice 
comes technique. 
M’sieur has proba- 
bly found it so him- 
self.” 

“Where is he? I 
want to see him!” 

“Downstairs 
— washing dishes.” 

Mr. Noyes made 
a choking sound, 
like an empty bottle 
suddenly immersed 
in water, which ma- 
dame politely pre- 
tended net to no- 
tice. “I will take 
you down,” she 
said. The dish- 
washer extraor- 
dinaire probably 
heard them com- 
ing, for when they 
opened the door he 
was swishing a 
plate in the water 
and whistling 
“Some Smoke.” 

“What — what— 
what — what — 
what — what — 
what?” began Mr. 


Noyes, Sr., his in- 
dignation popping 
like a volley of 
corks. 
“Hello, dad,” said 
the young man. 
“What — what 
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This road is 
ERE is a Tarvia-built road 
that for three years has car- 
| ried the heavy traffic of sightseers 
Mi to the New National Museum in 
Hi Washington. 
have 
this 


Ordinary macadam would 
ill lasted but a few months in 
| location. 

The addition of ‘‘Tarvia X’’ as a 
binder, when the road was con- 
structed, has been sufficient to 
H] keep the surface in splendid con- 
| dition for three years, with the 
| prospect of very little maintenance 
Hl expense in the near future. 


Tarvia is a dense, viscid coal tar 
tl product of great bonding power. 
It introduces an element of plas- 
HI ticity in the roadway and binds 
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Preserves Roads 


| three years old— 


Booklets free on request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Roads around New National Museum 
Washington, D. C. Constructed 
with “Tarvia X"’. 


the stone in a tough matrix. In- 
ternal friction under heavy loads 
is prevented. Water runs off the 
surface instantly, and the tarviated 
macadam will not ravel on slopes. 
The surface is automobile-proof, 
producing no dust. 


Tarviated macadam in the end 
costs no more than ordinary mac- 
adam—its first cost is a little 
higher, but its maintenance cdst 
is very much lower. 


Tarvia is made in three grades: 
‘*Tarvia X’’ is suitable for building 
Tarvia-macadam roads; ‘‘Tarvia 
A”’ and ‘‘Tarvia B’’ are thinner 
grades suitable for roads already 
in use, to preserve them and make 


them dustless. 
Cleveland ay 
Seattle 


St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
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Director 


Located in the music center of America. 
to a musical education. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 





New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary 
i _Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, splendid 
equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals 
and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class) available 1914. 


Year opens 
Sept. 17th, 1914 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 














Belle Didn’t Worry— 


‘‘Might have been anxious before we 


ot a Basline Autowline— 


but now, a breakdown is ae, a matter of letting some nice young 


man tow us home; that’s all! 


Basline Autowline 


“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull’’ 
gives the motorist a feeling of real security. He knows that ordinary 
road troubles won't leave him crippled miles from repairs. 
He can receive 7 4 * it—and is satisfied. Basline 


Autowline is made o 


Yellow Strand Powersteel—the 


sturdy steel wire rope that is used for constructing 


and engineering pur 


ses the world over. About 25 feet 


long, %-inch diameter, 4% pounds weight. Sold by all 
supply dealers. Price, east of Rocky Mountains, $3.95 


FREE tllustrated circular giving all Autowline information 


Broderick & Basc 
819 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


om Rope Co. 
New York Office, 76A. Warren St. 


Manufacturers of famous Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire Rope 
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summer garters 
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No metal 
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They hold up your 
sockssnug. They’re 
light in weight, 
strong in support. 
Good, live elastic 
web is the best way 
to hold up your 
socks. **Tailored to 
fit the leg.’’ 


All dealers have PARIS 
—insist upon them. 


25c — 50c. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 
Makers 
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Face Powper q E 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
involves no sacrifice of Desaty when the complexion 
is guarded by LABLACHE. It protects the delicate 
texture of the skin from sun and wind—from the- 
smoke of travel, dust of mo- 
toring. Preserves a fine 
complexion, restores 
one that has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes // 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 1c. 
for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept,24 
L 12s Kingston St.,Boston,Mass. 


A ot a RANGER’ 


bicycle and Anow you have the 
e you can 






























cepting. 

DELIVERED eB oe 
approval and 30 da 

wl. "O EXPENSE 
SS to you if, after trial you 
SH do not wish to keep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, 
marvelous improvements 
Jed in our 1915 offers. 


WRITE for our dig c showing our complete lineok 
1915 les, TH and sundries and learn the wonder 
ful new offers and terms we will give you. You cannot 


until you Axow what we can do for you. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.S.54 CHICAGO 


HUMAN-TALKER 


The most wonderful talking 
Parrot in existence. Actually 
learns to talk and sing like a per 
son. Beautiful plumaged, tame 
nestbirds, sold under guarantee 


on 6 months’ trial. During $12 

July and August 

Later $15-$20. Cheaper varieties $5.00 up. 
Mrs. KE. Des Erma of Adrian, Mich., K. 2, writes: 

“My ‘Human Talker’ is a wonder, talks every- 

thing, spells, counts to 6 and sings. Money would not buy 

him.”’ Birdbook, catalog and proofs free. Est. 188%. 


Max Geisler Bird Co., | Dept. N-2, Omaha, Neb. 


YOUR PI- 


ano wil! shine like new; “3-in-One”’ removes stains, soil, 
scars, scratches; brings back origina! lustre; generous free 
sample. Write 3-in-One Oil Co., 42 ANB Bdwy, New York 


hl CRUIse 


“Rotterdam,” 24, Eee pas tts eunealy Feb. 14; 65 days, $400 
up, Including shore excursions CL ARK, Times Bidg. N.Y 
Trade- 


PROTECTIVE PATENTS Procured Pr y marke 


Registered U.S. Patent Office. Inventors Blue Book senton Request 
ROBB & ROBB, 255-288 Southern Building, Washi D.C. 
























COLLIER’S 








‘‘Married!’’ mocked Mr. Noyes. 


—what—what’s all this I’ve heard?” 
cried the other. “Dammy-dammy-dam- 
my, what’s the meaning of it all?’ 

“About me getting married?” asked the 
son. 

“Married!” mocked Mr. Noyes. “Stuff 
’n’ nonsense! How could you get mar- 
ried? What you got to get married on?” 

The young man turned his face to the 
wall. “Well,” he began, “I’ve got a wife 
who loves me and a place where I can 
earn a living till I find something bet- 


ter. I’m going to prove myself worthy 
of my wife’s love and my father’s re- 


spect—” (Madame’s coiffure kept bob- 
bing up and down like that of a teacher 
well pleased with her pupil.) “Nothing 
the matter with that, is there, dad?” 
asked the young man, turning around. 


R. NOYES looked at his son with the 

same goggle-eyed astonishment that 
a bird fancier might display upon hear 
ing a very young canary recite the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

“I’m not particularly stuck on 
washing,” continued the young 
turning his face back to the wall, “but 
I'll probably hear of something else 
pretty soon. Madame’s going to send a 
couple of fellows down to see me to-night 
—h-hem !—newspaper men—they hear of 
lots of things every day, you know.” 


dish- 
man, 


“Billy!” gasped the father, recalling. 
“Do you—-do you want to kill your 
mother? Reporters! Why, they’ll pub- 
lish columns about it—pictures and in- 
terviews—everything! Think of it! 
‘Financier’s Son Washing Dishes for a 
Living!’ ‘Society Matron’s Son Turns 


’ 


Love!’ Dammy-dammy- 
hear the end of it!” 


Dishwasher for 
dammy, we'd never 
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nonsense! How could you get married? ’’ 


“Oh, that’s all right, dad. It’s an hon- 
est occupation, you know, and I’ve got 
to do something. Didn’t you make your 


first half dollar hoeing potatoes? Well, 
I'm scraping ’em off the plates. Not 


is there?” 

silly! What do you sup- 
making the money for? 
Or brought you up like a gentleman? 
And then you run off like this and get 
married! Well, all I can say is this: 
[ didn’t know you had it in you; that’s 
all! My God, you're a better man than 
I thought you were! It’s the Spencer 
girl, I suppose? Good! Consider your- 
self forgiven, my boy. And take off that 
confounded apron—and that cursed cap 


much difference, 
“But, Billy 
pose I’ve heen 


quick—before anybody comes! And 
and—oh, yes—where’s the wife? Good! 
Let’s go get ber, then, and we'll all go 
9 


home in the car 


EN minutes later, when Mr. Noyes, 

Sr., had kissed the bride and started 

the young couple down the steps to the 

waiting limousine, he turned to madame, 
his face shining with pride. 

“Good-by,” said he. “Good-by! I tell 

you now, he’s a fine young fellow; what?” 


“Au vrai, m’sieur!” 
“Yes, yes! Proud of him! Grit in 
him! Brought him up myself, gave 


him a good start, and that’s everything. 
Good-by, again! 

“Good-by, m’sieur cried madame 
with her innocent look, like baby’s. And 
watching the bridegroom hand his bride 
into the waiting car below, she thought: 
“Eh, bien, yes! You may have give’ him 
ze good start, m’sieur, but it was me 
mon Dieu !—it was me who give him ze 
fine domestic finish !” 


” 








Nary a Cuss Word 


By LABERT ST. 


ESIDES being one of the best prose 
B poets at large, Walt Mason is one 

of the few telegraph editors in 
America who can handle a wire all day 
and be funny in the evening. All of 
his poems and magazine stories are 
written after the Emporia “Gazette,” on 


which he holds down a desk, has gone 
to press. 

Mason delights in practical jokes, and 
his friends, especially William Allen 
White, editor of the “Gazette,” keep on 
their guard constantly lest he trick 
them. 

Years ago, when Mason was working 
in Atchison, Kas., he became acquainted 
with one of the loudest-praying and most 
vehement “cussing” elders in the world. 
But he never swore in the presence of 
Mason. The budding poet felt slighted, 
and he vowed to trap the elder into 
swearing before him. 

While the elder was in Kansas City 
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one day, his barn was destroyed by fire 
and twenty-six horses burned to death. 
When Mason heard of the catastrophe he 
rushed to the elder’s family and obtained 
permission to break the sad news to the 
head of the household. 

Searcely had the elder 
the train than Mason 
and fairly shouting: 

“Your barn burned down to-day 
twenty-six horses were killed !” 

Reverently the elder raised his right 
hand and said in a voice filled with 
praise : 


alighted from 
was at his side 


and 








“The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh | 


2way; blessed be the name of the Lord 
We shall build a new barn even larger 
than the old one was, brother Mason, 
and fill it with horses of a nobler strain 
of blood than I ever had before.” 

Crushed and defeated, Mason retreated 
to his office and wrote a heavy editorial 
on slavery in the Congo. 





















| geod hospital facilities. 


Sturdy Quality 


ThefineEnglish crucible steel 
blades in Keen Kutter pocket 
knives never fail to hold a 
paper-cutting edge. Any 
knife bearing the 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


trade mark is chock-full of 
sturdy quality. Along with 
this quality goes a guarantee 
of perfectservice. Keen Kut- 
ter knives and tools have 
given satisfaction for more 
than 45 years, andif one fails, 
the dealer is authorized to 
give you back your money. 











candies 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
Simmons Hardware Co. eck? Knife 
3 blades 
Price $1.25 
Not only to lend its unique, 
to desserts, dainties, 
and ices, but 


No. K30711 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
delicious and unrivalled flavor 








gives zest and 
body to meat 
soups, sauces, 


baked beans, etc. 
l1-oz. bottle 20c, 2-oz. 35c. 


Get it from your groe 
or write 


er, 


CRESCENT MFG.CO. 
Dept. E9, Seattle, Wn. 


Send 2c stamp for Recipe Book 


The College of Medicine 
of the 
University of Illinois 


] Minimum admission require- 
ments to the Freshman year, fif- 
teen units of work from an accred- 




















ited High School and in addition 
two years in a recognized univer- 
sity or college involving at least 
one year in college physics, bi- 
ology, chemistry and six college 
hours in French or German 

For course of Medical study, four 
years are required 

Well equipped laboratories and 
Eligible students will receive the 
degree of B, 8S. at the completion of the Sophomore year. 

Excellent location in the heart of Chicago’s great medical center 

Collegiate year begins October Ist, 1914. 

For fall information concerning course of study, fees, ete 
Seeretary, Box 12 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE of the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Ilinois 






, address 





DO YOU WANT TO 
KNOW about an immense 
book store in Washington, 
D. C., which sells the publi- 
cations of only one publisher? 
That publisher, however, hap- 
pens to be the largest of all 
publishers and the one whose 
output is the most varied in 
character and the most prac- 
tical in ranging from 
More- 
over, all the publications are 
The publisher 
is the United States Federal 
Government. Full informa- 
this 
may be obtained by writing to 
Collier’s Washington Bureau, 
901 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, DD. C., but requests 
for this information should 
be received prior to Septem- 
ber1. Our service is entirely 
without charge 


use, 


soils to astronomy. 


sold at cost. 


tion about book store 


Wilitta 














ETAL-to-metal 

contact in bearings 
is what eventually sends 
the finest cars to the scrap 
heap. 


DIXON’S 


Graphite 
Lubricants 


absolutely prevent wear 
in bearings. They cost 
more than plain grease, 
but their cost is a trifle 
compared with repairs. 





Equally good for motor 
boats. 
Write for Lubricating Chart. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


OK 


Established in 1827 
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A New Use for the 
Rubber Stamp 


By LEONARD HATCH 


He midsummer sprint throngh 
Europe is on again, when lots of 
people attempt to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest a half-dozen 
countries and a couple of dozen cities 
in a few fleeting days. What is more, 
they have to come across with some evi- 
dence to prove to their stay-at-home 
friends the accruing store of pleasure 
and profit. Letters home? Not on your 
life, with a picture gallery, four churches, 
a park, a famous battlefield, and two 
cafés to visit before the train leaves. 
But picture post cards—yes, by all means 
thinks the itinerary-ridden traveler. 
Yet even the writing of many post 
cards takes precious time. Therefore, 
why not have appropriate rubber stamps 
for sale with the post cards? These 
would provide the one telling phrase or 
indispensable adjective. Just to start 
the movement, here are a few tentative 
and fragmentary hints which may later 
be crystallized into rubber: 
LONDON: Foggy—Full of Historical Associ- 
ations—Can’t compare with little old New York. 


RURAL ENGLAND: Peaceful—Finished. 
PARIS: Gay—Tinsel—Joie de vivre—Ghastly 














Garage"4 9-29 


Genuine “ Edwards.” 
Ready-made, fire-proof 
garages. Quickly set up 
any place. Direct-from- 
factory prices — $49.50 
and up. Postal brings 
illustrated 64-page catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 333-383 Eggleston Av., Cincinnati,O. 







— 





“We find in our business 
that where unadvertised 
goods are substituted for 
advertised goods at a less 
price, that in all cases they 
are goods of an interior 
quality.” 








Morgan Park Academy 


Known for Character Building 
Excels In 


Strength of Faculty 
High standards 

Quality of boys ‘ 
Care and personal attention 


Complete equipment—four modern buildings—with 
gymnasium and ample athletic field. Morgan Park 
has a notable record in preparing boys cleanly and 
thoroughly for College, Technical School, and Busi- 
ness. Home life with military’features for develop- 
ment and care of boys. Members of the faculty live 
and eat with boys. Delightful, healthy location, 14 
miles from Chicago. Lower school for small boys. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue and interesting 
booklet, ‘Results with boys.” 


MORGAN PARK, ILLINOIS Box 11 














Stop Forsettins! 


Good memory is absolutely essential 
to success, for memory is power. 
THE DICKSON METHOD 
makes you “Forget Proof,” develops 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, 
ready speech. Write for free book 
“How to Remember” — faces, names, 
studies; also copyrighted Memory Test. 


Dickson Memory School, 771 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Mntum entrance requirements, fifteen units of work 
from an accredited high school or an academy. Full 
course of instruction leading to the degree of D. D. 8. 
The College eceupies an entire building, 1002100 feet, six 
Stories high, directly opposite Cook County Hospital, in the 
heart of Chicago’s great medical center 

Infirmary unexcelled in point of equipment and operating 
facilities. For detailed information, address Box 72— 


THE SECRETARY, Corner Harrison and Honore Sts., Chicago 


WINONA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


~ LEARN SCIENTIFIC FARMING 

isth A cultural course prepares for al! phases of farming 

x nnual Session begins September 7. Experience on 

Kee Farm. Excellent Laboratory Equipment. Faculty of Experts. 
mited number of students. Increasing demand for teachers of Agri- 

cuitare. Comfortable living facilities, Athletics. Expenses reasonable 

For catalog address . 


J.C. Breckenridge, D. D., Pres., Box H, Winona Lake, Ind. 


EEWATIN ACADEMY for BOYS 


The Northern School with a winter home in Florida. 
Outdoor life all the year. Fixed expenses $700. Cer- 
tificate admits to all colleges. Lower school for young 
boys. Address Sec., Box 32, Prairie du Chien, Wisc., 
oF 1518 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


























i ality. 

BERLIN : Interesting — Uninteresting — Better 
run than an American city—Not so well run as 
an American ci'y. 

SWITZERLAND: Inspiring Scenery — Not 
equal to Canadian Rockies. 

VIENNA: A second edition of Paris. 

ROME: See London ( omitting foggy ). 

HOLLAND: So quaint! 


One might go on indefinitely, but this 
will give you the idea. Thump—thump, 
thump—thump, and lo—the tourist has 
turned off a score of post cards for 
home consumption in less time than it 
used to take to pen two or three. 


sss’: mee 
Bealby 


(Continued from page 12) 


how of things and the general mechan- 
ism of things. He was fond of clocks, 
curious about engines, eager for science ; 
he had a quick brain and nimble hands. 
He read Jules Verne and liked to think 
about going to the stars and making flying 
machines and submarines—in those days 
when everybody knew quite certainly 
that such things were impossible. His 
brain teemed with larval ideas that only 
needed air and light to become active, 
full-fledged ideas. There he excelled 
most of us. In the next place—but this 
second strand was just a strand that 
most young men have—he had a natural 
keen interest in the other half of hu- 
manity, he thought them lovely, interest- 
ing, wonderful, and they filled him with 
warm curiosities and set his imagina- 
tion cutting the prettiest capers. And 
in the third place, and there again he 
was ordinarily human, he wanted to be 
liked, admired, approved, well thought 
of.... And so constituted he had passed 
through the educational influence of that 
English home, that preparatory school, 
the good set at Eton, the Sandhurst 
discipline, the Bistershire mess... . 

Now the educational influence of the 
English home, the preparatory school, 
the good set at Eton and Sandhurst in 
those days—though Sandhurst has al- 
tered a little since—was all to develop 
that third chief strand of his being to 
the complete suppression of the others, 
to make him look well and unobtrusive, 
dress well and unobtrusively, behave 
well and unobtrusively, carry himself 
well, play games reasonably well, do 
nothing else well, and in the best pos- 
sible form. And the two brothers Doug- 
las, who were both really very much 
alike, did honestly do their best to be 
such plain and simple gentlemen as our 
country demands, taking pretentious 
established things seriously, and not be- 
ing odd or intelligent—in spite of those 
insurgent strands. But the strands were 
in them. Below the surface the disturb- 
ing impulses worked and at last forced 
their way out... . 


N one Captain Douglas, as Mrs. Ram- 

pound Pilby told the Lord Chancellor, 
the suppressed ingenuity broke out in 
disconcerting mystifications and prac- 
tical jokes that led to a severance from 
Portsmouth, in the other pent-up pas- 
sions came out before the other in- 
gredients in an uncontrollable devotion 
to the obvious and challenging feminin- 
ity of Miss Madeleine Philips.... His 
training had made him proof against 
ordinary women, deaf as it were to their 
charms, but she—she had penetrated. 
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Are Youa 
“Business Anarchist” ? 


Do you prefer to shop in a store where cut prices on 
standardized articles are the rule and not the excep- 
tion? If you do you are “penny wise’’ but “pound 
foolish” and are aiding a business anarchist in pull- 
ing the wool over your own eyes. That is empha- 
sized in the following Editorial on Price Main- 
tenance by Dr. Frank Crane, from “The Globe,” 
New York. 


Many requests have been received for reprints of an 
article on the same subject by Richard Washburn 
Child which appeared in the July 4th issue of 
Collier’s, entitled “The Price Knife and the Law.” 
A small quantity of these booklets remain. Would 


you like one? 
MOE oma. 


Advertising Manager Collier’s Weekly 


“BUSINESS ANARCHISTS 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


(Copyright, 1914, by Frank Crane) 


There are certain persons who are doing their best 
to assassinate society itself. They oppose all govern- 
ment, all policemen, all laws, all morals. They are 
commonly known as anarchists. 

The anarchist in business is the price-cutter. 

There are two ways of selling goods—the oriental 
or primitive way, which is by haggling; and the mod- 
ern way, which is by one price. 

The old way was suited to provincial life, to bazaars 
and small pushearts. It never in the world could have 
produced big business, because it was incapable of or- 
ganization. 

By adopting the one-price system business was 
enabled to get upon a basis of COMPETITION IN 
VALUES, and not competition in trickery. 

It is absolutely essentia) to sound business that 
price should be standardized. No great concern will 
continue to manufacture the best possible typewriter. 
cash-register, talking-machire, or soap unless the re- 
tail price to the public can be maintained 

If A. B. C. soap, for instance, is sold at the same 
price everywhere it is in a fair competition with all 
other soaps, which is good business and encourages the 
A. B. C. people to go on making the best soap they 
can. But if it is sold at cut rates it is in competition 
with itself, which is suicide. 

The maker of a standard trademark article ought 
to have the right to say how much the retailer shall 
ask the public for it. 

The Supreme Court, by an amazing decision, has 
said that he has not that right. 

A bill (H. R. 13,305) is now before congress to 
legalize price-fixing. It ought to pass. 

The government compels railways to maintain one 
price for all. Why prevent the manufacturer from 
doing the same thing? 

It is not one price; it is cutting the price that is the 
serious charge against the great trusts. By cut prices 
they slaughter small dealers. 

The public has an erroneous idea that price agree- 
ment is a conspiracy against the consumer. Exactly 
the contrary is true. Price chaos eventually injures 
the consumer, and meanwhile it puts the honest manu- 
facturer out of business and encourages the cheat. 

The business of the United States ought to be on a 
sound basis. There is none other such than one price 
to all. 

The bill spoken of above, known as the Stevens bill, 
ought to receive the enthusiastic support of all com- 
mercial clubs, boards of trade, publicists and intelli- 
gent citizens. 

It is a sensible move toward settling conditions so 
that prosperity may continue. 

The gist of the matter was thus stated by the Su- 
preme Court of Washington : 


“It seems to us an economic fallacy to assume 
that the competition that benefits the public is 
competition between rival dealers. THE TRUE 
COMPETITION IS BETWEEN «RIVAL ARTI- 
CLES, A COMPETITION IN EXCELLENCE.” 


And a principle of eternal law which should be kept 
in mind is thus stated by an English judge, Sir 
George Jessel : 


“If there is one thing more than any other pub- 
lic policy requires it is that men shall have the 
UTMOST LIBERTY OF CONTRACTING, and 
that their contracts shall be held sacred and shall 
be enforced by courts of justice.” 


* The Globe, New York, May 14, 1914. 
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Typewriters, Office Supplies 








Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, etc. ‘4 to ig 
mfrs. prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying rent on 

rice. Free Trial. Installment payments if desired. 

rite for catalogue 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Just Habit To Insist Upon Paying $100.00 For A 
typewriter. Don’t waste your money. We have them from 
— —. Profit by our years of experience. Listen! Write 
dard Typewriter Exchange, 32B Park Row. N.Y. City. 


Real Estate 


Profitable Little Farms At Richland Heights in 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 5 and 10 
acre tracts, .00 and up, easy ag oy fruit, veg- 
etable, poultry and live stock count Large list of other 
farms. Send for literature now. . H. La Baume, Agr'l 
Agt., N. & W. Ry., 245 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


Farms, 21 States, $10 To $50 
annerey lve ack, tools and crops often included, to 
_ uickly. Spec in List, free. E. A. 
‘arm mt Station 67, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 


Patents 


An Idea! Who Can Think Of Some 
tent? Protect your ideas. Write for Bul- 
yers and Needed Inventions. mangers 
& Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 151, Washington, D. C. 
A Fortune To The Inventor Who Reads And 
heeds it, is the ble worth of the book we send for 
6c. Write us at once. R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 
C, Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


Stamps, Coins, Post Cards 


1.00 Te $1 000.00 Paid For Thousands Of Rare 
coins to Many of great value in circulation. Get 
































Business Opportunities 


_ intelligent Representatives Wanted: Young Or 
middle aged men and women who can give satisfactory 
references as to character can make considerable money 
weekly introducing our Music Courses. Our successes 
have brought us to the point where we are now employing 
representatives in every section of the country. Write 
today for full particulars. Siegel Myers Correspondence 
School of Music, Dept. A. Chicago, Ill. 





R mtatives. For A Wonderful, Inexpensive, 
money-back-guaranteed, puncture- proof compound. A ne- 
cessity for every pneumatic tire. We want capable men in 
every city and town who can invest $100 to $2,500 and 
man the retail and wholesale ends. Winston Chemical 
Co., 5 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Build A Business Of Your Own, And Escape 
salaried drudgery for life. Leora "the Collection Business. 
Limitless field; little competition. Few opportunities so 

rofitablé. Send for American Col- 
ection Service, 51 State St., 








“Pointers” today. 
Detroit, Mich. 





Collections 


“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody, 
and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest Oe 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
Lake City. Utah, U.S.A. “Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


Aquatic Devices 


Daily Drownings Warn Bathers And Sea Trav- 
elers to carry the Auto-Pneumatic Swimming Belt. Not 
a toy. Self-instructor in swimming. Pocket Life Pre- 
server. Self-inflating. Weighs one pound. Dealers or by 
mail. Price $4 (chest measure). Catalog: 309 B’way, N. Y. 


Motion Picture Plays 
oWrite Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 


Devote all or spare time. Experience, 




















1 > only ve and get our Large Il d Coin 
Circular. It may mean much profit to you. Send now. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. C, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Soeary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De- 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 





From Producer to Consumer 


Window Trimming 





Ow! Wow! That’s The Stuff! Bayle’s Horse- 
radish Mustard. The finest condiment in the world; 
10c a jar at your grocer’s or direct from Geo. A. Bayle, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Duplicating Devices 
You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 


“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free. 
W. E. Durkin, ves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J O 








Let Us Send You Full Information On Window 
Trimming Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Mon thiy P ‘a he oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. tS | eR School, 302 Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Dull Razor Blades 


Dull Blades Are Worthless, Therefore You Risk 
nothing bysending them to us without money. We'll re-edge 
them—you pay if pleased, after trial. Or, ask for prices and 
Free MailingCase. Parker-Warren Co., 1433-R B’way, N.Y. 
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Agents Wanted 


High-Grade Salesmen 





Will You Take Orders? Agente Are Earning 
big money every week demonstrating our New Steel Auto- 
matic Handi-Tool. A Combination Jack, Fence Stretcher, 
Splicer and Mender, Post and Stump Puller, Tire Tightener, 
Cabie Maker, Press, Vise, Hoist, Wrench, etc. Saves cost 
¢ Ry a important tools. Lifts 4 tons. Sold on trial. 

Life Guarantee. = first to control this new business in 

our county. Spare time or permanent work. Sample 
Foated, Credit given, Write for factory agency offer. 
E. Benefiel C4 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis,Ind. 


Golden Opportunity ty Offered Live Men Selli: 
om Spun Aluminum Utensils and Specialties. We tarnish 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods. 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, I. 


Agente !! Will You Take A Steady Job Paying 
regular Weekly income to start if we give you a chance to 
work up to Big Yearly Profits? No experience required! 
Great Crew Manager's proposition! We are big Manufac- 
turers. Middlemen's profits saved! Write quick for Ex- 
clusive Territory. Need 150 menatonce. E. M. Davis, 
Pres., R61 Davis Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes. 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need. 
Your territory is valuable. Write for particulars. Fuller 
Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. Western 
Branch: Rock Island, Ill. 


Ambitious Agents Can Never Duplicate This! 
Handy Atlas sells for 3) cents! Complete Atlas of the 
World, $1.50! Make % money on small capital. Money 
back if you can't sell. Full informatfin on request. Send 
today. L. L. Poates Publishing Co., 22 North William 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Agents To Handle Exclusively Or As Side Line 
our Accident and Health Policies, for $6 yearly, which pay 
$2500 Death and $15 weekly for Injury or Sickness. Sells 
tomenand women. Agesi6to70. Double amount for $10 
Yearly. No Dues or Assessments. Liberal Commissions. 
Address Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 


Agents! Just Out! Agents! 5 In 1; Smallest 
pocket scissors, key ring, cigar cutter, button hook, bottle 




















mer. All5ini. Size of article about size of half dollar. 
werybody needs it. Just show to make sale. First time 
advert Agents willcoin money. Send 10c for sample, 


price and territory. F.U. Hesjah Mfg.Co.,21 Park Row,N.Y 


The Fuller Dustless Mop And Furniture Duster 
are advertised in leading magazines. We need live repre- 
sentatives for unoccupied territory. These articles con- 
tain exclusive features. Write for Our Special proposition. 
Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 
Western Branch: Rock Island, II). 


Money Selling Shinal. (Shines Al- 

auie ow ing around the home.) Repeat orders come 
uickly. Sample to men or women with new plan “How to 
11 ** for only six two cent stamps for postage. Money 
back if dissatisfied. Thomas & Co., 24 Stone St., New York. 


Young Man, Would You Accept And Wear A 
fine cians suit just for showing it to your friends? 
If you live in a town os, than 10,000, write at once 

get beautiful samples, styles and this we wa offer. 
Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 768, Chic 


Agents:—Become Christyized. Get _ A Per- 
manent business sellin, -r— household necessities 
saving consumer four- s. Enormous Profits. Big Spe- 
cial Introductory Offer. Investigate immediately. Arthur 
N. Christy & Co., Dept. O, Newark, New York State. 


Wanted—Live Agents To Sell “Eureka Steel 
Ranges” from wagons,on notes or for cash. Wonderful 
money maker for ambitious men. Send for catalogue. 
Eureka Steel Range Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 


Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- 
ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight. | Profits ; 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, %-W Bank 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘ents Wanted. Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
sete U.8. If you are making less than #20) monthly, 
write and let us show you how to make more. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

T Manager Wanted For Guaranteed 
Washcake. We help make, and ae the sale of our 
product. Exclusive contract to a hustier who can produce, 
and handle agents. Washclean Mfg. Co., Booneville, Mo. 


























Salesmen Wanted. Exceptional Opportunity 
for side line Specialty Salesmen, calling on wholesale and 
Retail Drug, Department, Automobile or Hardware Trade. 
Patented, nationally advertised, guaranteed specialty. 
Liberal commission and exclusive territory. Give full par- 
ticulars, present line, territory, experience and references 
in first letter. Sanitax Co., 2335 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 
to-measure high grade men’s tailored suits from $9.00 to 
$22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary, No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 
Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Be Your Own Boss—Good S y Made Selling 
income insurance to men or women. Costs $10 annually 

ys $5000 death by accident. $25 a week for injury. 

-olicy paying $2000 for accidental death. $15 a week in- 
jury or sickness cost $5 4 year. Write now. Midland 
Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 


Sideline Salesman Attention. This Year’s Prop- 
osition the best yet. Get in touch with us at once for our 
live premium proposition. We guarantee our goods to 
sell or take back all unsold goods. Write today for full 
particulars. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted: Calendar Sal By One Of The 
leading manufacturers. Large exclusive copyrighted line. 
Very liberal commission paid on receipt of orders. Experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Best references required. 
Robert Chapman Company, 1013 Grand St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Westes—Specieiy Men—High Grade—To Sell 
line of high class, fast-selling specialties in some open 
territory. ‘State experience and give three references.” 
Midland Supply Co., 501 East Fourth St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Salesmen Wanted; Best Side Line 
yet; pays all expenses; pocket sales outfit; easy seller; 
prompt commissions. Southern Novelty Company, 210 
Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 
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Wanted Side Line Salesman, Auto Specialty, 
widely advertised. Easy seller, sure repeater, 25% com- 
mission. F. H. Phelps, 2921 Stevens Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


____ Agents Wanted 


~ Sign Men Make Big Money Handling Our Metallic 
Letters. Best,cheapest. Be independent. No experience 
required; we show how. Sample, instructions free. Uni 
versal Sign & Letter Co., Inc.,371 Fulton St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Agents: For “Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 


Agents Hurry—Something New. 
hone device. Millions will be sold. Steel Corporation 
boucht 1200. Sells itself. Splendid profit. Write today 
for territory. Phondate Co., 550 0 Nasby Bidg., Toledo, 0. 


If You Possess Demonstrated Selling Ability And 
seek a permanent connection with a line prese nting excep- 
tional opportunities, give complete facts concerning your- 
self to The Simple Account Sales Book Co., Fremont, O. 


Live Agents Wanted To Take Ord. Orders For Our 
guaranteed food flavors in tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
large profits. Exclusive territory. Permanent business. 
C. H. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, N. Y. 
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And impulsive forces that have been pent 
up—go with a bang when they go... . 

The first strand in the composition of 
Captain Douglas has still to be ac- 
counted for, the sinister strain of intelli- 
gence and inventiveness and lively curi- 
osity. On that he had kept a warier hold. 
So far that had not been noted against 
him. He had his motor bicycle, it is true, 
at a time when motor bicycles were on 
the verge of the caddish; to that extent 
a watchful eye 





enrnnen, 





had caught him. But it was a dangerous 
practice. And finally, and this now is the 
worst and last thing to tell of his eccen- 
tricities, he was keenly interested in the 
science of his profession and intensely 
ambitious. 

He thought—though it wasn’t his busi- 
ness to think, the business of a junior 
officer is to obey and look a credit to his 
regiment—that the military science of the 
British army was not nearly so bright 

as it ought to be, 





might have 
found him sus- 
picious; that 
was all that 
showed. I 
wish I could 
add it was all 
that there was, 
but other things 
—other things 
were going on. 
Nobody knew 
about them. 
But they were 
going on more 
and more. He 
read books. 
Not decent 
fiction, not offi- 
cial biographies 
about other fel- 
lows’ fathers 
and all the 
old anecdotes 
brought up to 
date and so on, 
but books with 
ideas—you 
know, _ philos- 
ophy, social 
philosophy, sci- 





and that if big 
trouble came 
there might 
be considerable 
scope for an 
inventive man 
who had done 
what he could 
to keep abreast 
with foreign 
work, and a con- 
siderable weed. 
ing out of gen- 


erals whose 
promotion had 
been deter- 


mined entirely 
by their senior- 
ity, amiability 
and unruffled 
connubial felic- 
ity. Hethought 
that the field 
artillery would 
be found out— 
there was no 
good in making 
a fuss about 
it beforehand— 
that no end 
of neglected 





entific stuff, all 
that rot. The 
sort of stuff 
they read in 
mechanics’ in- 
stitutes. 

He thought. 
He could have 


powder puff?’’ 





‘‘Why, Kitty, what are you doing with my 


“It’s all right, mother, I’ve been eatin’ 
candy an’ I’m only just simply covering 
up some stickiness.’ 


dodges would 
have to be 
picked up from 
the enemy, that 
the transport 
was feeble, and 
a health serv- 
ice—other than 








controlled it. 

But he did not attempt to control it. 
He tried to think. He knew perfectly 
well that it wasn’t good form, but a 
vicious attraction drew him on. 

He used to sit in his bedroom—study 
at Sandhurst, with the door locked, and 
write down on a bit of paper what he 
really believed and why. He would cut 
all sorts of things to do this. He would 
questions—things no properly trained 
Inglish gentleman ever questions. 

And—he experimented. 

This you know was long before the 
French and American aviators. It was 
long before the coming of that emphatic 
lead from abroad without which no well- 
bred English mind permits itself to stir. 
In the darkest secrecy he used to make 
little models of cane and paper and 
elastic in the hope that somehow he 
would find out something about flying. 
Flying—that dream! He used to go off 
by himself to lonely places and climb 
up as high as he could and send these 
things fluttering earthward. He used to 
moon over them and muse about them. 
If anyone came upon him suddenly while 
he was doing these things, he would sit 
on his model, or pretend it didn’t belong 
to him or clap it into his pocket, which- 
ever was most convenient, and assume 
he vacuous expression of a_ well-bred 
gentleman at leisure—and so far nobody 








mL 


surgery and 
ambulance—an unknown idea; but he 
saw no remedy but experience. So he 


worked hard in secret; he worked al- 
most as hard as some confounded for- 
eigner might have done; in the belief 
that after the first horrid smash up 
there might be a chance to do things. 


Rte age ee of course he was sedu- 
lously all right. But he could not 
quite hide the stir in his mind. It broke 
out upon his surface in a chattering activ- 
ity of incompleted sentences which he tried 
to keep as decently silly as he could. He 
had done his utmost hitherto to escape 
the observation of the powers that were. 
His infatuation for Madeleine Philips 
had at any rate distracted censorious at- 
tention from these deeper infamies. .. . 

And now here was a crisis in his life. 
Through some idiotic entanglement mani- 
festly connected with this missing boy, 
he had got tarred by his brother’s brush 
and was under grave suspicion for liveli- 
ness and disrespect. 

The thing might be his professional 
ruin. And he loved the suppressed pos- 
sibilities of his work beyond measure. 

It was a thing to make him absent- 
minded even in the company of Made- 
leine. 





To be Continued Next Week 
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Price of $395 


curtains, lamps, tools, jack and tire repair kit 


f. o. 6. Detroit. 


» » 







Actually just as stylish and 
up-to-date as tt looks 
in the picture. 


includes windshield, top, storm 
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Judge the SAXON by What it is Doin 





color scheme 





The picture above represents the Saxon ina new dress, with a new 
elegant dark blue body, and black running gear, 
with running boards, headlights in front, gasoline filler cap extend- 
ing through cowl, hinged bonnet and 38 other detail refinements. 








N July 4 the Saxon car finally 
demonstrated its indepen- 
dence of all road conditions. 

For on that famous day a Saxon 
reached San Francisco, having 
traveled 3389 miles overland from 
New York in 30 days across the 
Lincoln Highway—the first auto- 
mobile to make a continuous trip 
from New York to San Francisco 
over the Highway and the first car 
of its size and price to make the 
journey from coast to coast. 


Over the Alleghanies, over the 
Rockies, over the Sierras went the 
Saxon without faltering. Through 
mud, through sand, oyer the great 
plains, across the Great American 
Desert, the Saxon held to its sched- 
ule, and averaged 30 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline all the way. 


It went from New York to Can- 
ton, Ohio, across the long grades of 
the Alleghanies through the hottest 
weather of the year, without need- 
ing a drop of fresh water in the 
radiator. Folks used to say “Cool 
as a cucumber,” now they say 
“Cool as a Saxon.” 


8,000 Miles in 60 Days 


The same car from April 8 to 
May 8, ran 135 miles a day for 30 
consecutive days— 4050 miles — 
averaging 30 miles to the gallon of 
gasoline and 150 miles per quart of 
oil, covering the entire distance on 
the original set of tires. In 60 days 
this transcontinental car hascovered 
almost 8,000 miles—as far as the 
average owner drives in two years. 

On May 16, 100 regular stock Saxon 
cars in as many towns all over the coun- 
try, made non-stop runs of 200 miles each, 
averaging 34.53 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line—less than half a cent a mile for fuel, 
less than \{ cent a mile per passenger. 

On May 28 and 29 two Saxon cars were 
driven from Detroit to the Indianapolis 


Speedway races in a cross country tour of 
the Wolverine Automobile Club with cars 
of all sizes and prices. The Saxons kept 
up with the other cars, arriving on time, 
averaging 25 miles an hour for the entire 
distance, making 31.3 miles to the gallon 
of gasoline and taking no car’s dust. 


C. L. Simmons, Richmond, Ky., haS 
just made a trip of 1,000 miles in eight 
days over the sand roads and through 
the swamps of Florida, averaging nearly 
twenty-five miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


Walter W. Wood, Marietta, Ohio, 
reports a 500 mile trip. He says, “Gas con- 
sumption was one gallon to each 35 miles. 
Motor never gave us a minute’s trouble.” 


W. A. Coleman and wife, of Warsaw, 
Ind., drove to the Indianapolis Speedway 
races, making the round trip of 290 miles 
at a cost of $1.10, averaging 35 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. 


More Saxon Records 


The remarkable feats described above 
are only a few of the records being made 
every day in all parts of the country by 
the thousands of Saxon cars now in use. 


The Saxon Company, itself, has made 
some striking records to date. Note these: 


Nearly 6000 Saxon cars shipped since 
March 1. 


Present shipments averaging 75 per day, 
with a high mark of 102 on June 22. 


Orders received for immediate shipment 
of cars average over 100 every day. 


One day in June we received 290 orders. 


Orders—What They Mean 


The remarkable rate at which orders 
continue to flow in is significant. When 
orders are numerous in response to the 
announcement of a new model, they may 
be accounted for on the ground of public 
curiosity over a novelty, or a quick response 
to a sensational price, or a stampede of 
buyers as the result of big advertising. 


But when nearly 6,000 cars of any model 
have been shipped and the orders continue 
to come in stronger from week to week, 
it can mean only one thing: That the car 
itself is making good. 


Secret of Wonderful Records 


It is plain to understand why these per- 
formances, and hundreds of others in 
owners’ hands, are possible, when you 
consider the high quality of material used 
in Saxon cars, the care employed in build- 
ing them, the thorough testing in the fac- 
tory and in road tests, the logical, scien- 
tific design, and the sturdy construction. 


From the start we set out to build a 
good, low priced car~—to secure quality 
in the Saxon. Performances every day, 
everywhere, prove that the Saxon is just 
what it is represented to be-—a sturdy, 
reliable, comfortable, economical, good- 
looking car of standard design and stand- 
ard features. 


High Priced Car Features 


For example, it has a 4-cylinder motor 
of special Saxon design all anyone can 
ask, we believe, in motor excellence—a 
long stroke motor that gives almost the 
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power and flexibility of a “six. 


The Saxon is handsome, with French 
lines--the only car below $950 with genu- 
ine French line body. An indication of 
style in the Saxon. 


You get comfort in the Saxon as in no 
other small car—as much leg room as in 
high priced “sixes.” Comfort comes also 
from the cantilever type of spring suspen- 
sion, so successfully used on many high- 
priced English and French cars. Saxon 
upholstery is of the best design. 


A honeycomb radiator, the finest type 
known, with large cooling surface, keeps 
the motor cool. 


Wire wheels on most other cars cost 
from $25 to $100 extra. On the Saxon they 
are standard equipment—no extra charge. 


Further evidence of high priced car con- 
struction in the Saxon is found in the slid- 
ing gear transmission, which engineering 
experience has proved to be the best type. 

In addition, the Saxon employs a dry 
plate clutch—_just such as $2000 cars use 
—another indication of qyality. 


Order Your Saxon Now 


With all this evidence before you there 
is no reason for hesitating to buy your 
Saxon now. You who have been waiting 
to know whether the car would make good 
can now purchase with absolute assurance. 


Why not get the benefit of the motoring 
season, now at its height—in a Saxon? 
The demand for these sturdy cars is great, 
so we urge you to act quickly. Call on 
the nearest Saxon dealer and place your 
order today, for the earliest possible de- 
livery. 

Catalog and dealer’s name on request. 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit, Dept.x. 





America’s Wealthiest Men 
Among Saxon Owners 


Leaders in Financial World and Substan- 
tial Citizens Everywhere buy Saxon 
Cars. Here is a partial list of rep- 
resentative Saxon purchasers. 


Vincent Astor, New York. 

Stuyvesant Fish, Jr... New York. 

Hon, William G. McAdoo, Washington, 
© 


Gustave Erbe, Yawman & Erbe, Roches 
ter, N. 
G Trowbridge Hollister, Banker, New 


York 

Enos McMillan, Detroit 

Edwin H. Clark, Chicago. 

Dr. J. B. Black, New York. 

H. E. Avery, Detroit 

Albert Bond Lambert, St. Louis 

E. DeAngelis, Mer. Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., New York. 

Thos. J]. Hamlin, 418 Phoenix Bldg., Min- 
neapolis. 

Albert Schenk, Packer, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Roy Bareal, Director Chicago Yacht Club, 
Chicago. 

Miss Grace Leslie Johnson, New York. 

Dr. F. H. Booth, Elmhurst, L. I. 

A. H. Lamborn, Banker and Broker, New 
York. 

Geo. Weimer, Packer, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Howard V. O’Brien, O’Brien Art Galler- 
ies, Chicago. 

Nathan Levy, Vice-Pres. Standard Tallow 
Co., New York. 

Miss R. J. Bonem, Chicago 

George von Utassy, Gen. Mer. Cosmopol- 
itan Mag., New York. 

Jos. Speidel, Sr., Wheeling, W. Va. 

F. C. Letts, Pres. Western Wholesale 
Grocers’ Assn., Chicago. 

Wesson Seyburn, Detroit 

Rev. John Pokzynski, Chicago. 

R. T. Conklin, Oculist, New York 

TD. M. Hutchinson, St. Louis. 

Curtis Quincy Smith, Broker, Chicago 

M. A. Barnett, Great Barrington, Mass. 

Stuyvesant LeRoy, New York. 

Arthur L. Rice, Chicago 

Franklin H. Walker, Detroit. 

Miss Juliet Goodrich, 1210 Astor St., 
Chicago. 

J.C. Dilworth, Pres. Dilworth-Porter Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Ii. Massingham, Western Elec. Co., 
Chicago 

Stevens Milk Co., New York. 

Norwood Johnston, Vice-Pres. Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

S. H. Wade, Instructor, Lewis Institute, 


Chicago. 
Wm. McConway, Jr., Gen. Mer. McCon 
way-Torley Co., l’ittsburgh. 


Holcomb Ward, New York 

P. E. Brockmeyer, 348 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

G. M. Johnson, Engineer, Forest Park, 
Chicago 

Fred L. Richards, Banker, New York. 

Parry E. Crozier, Plymouth Bldg., Min- 
neapolis. 

Dr. J. Stewart Doubleday, Shelter Island, 
N°Y 


I, H. Shattuck, Plymouth, Mich 
Mrs. Theresa Holmes Daniels, Pelham, 
N.Y. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 
Please send catalog 
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“NO, SAH! AH DON’T WANT NO ‘STUBSTUTE’. AH WANT CREAM O° WHEAT.” 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co 














